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The Old and New Testament Student 


VoLuME XIII JANUARY, 1899 NUMBER I 


TEACHING presupposes study. There may be study that is 
not followed by teaching, but there can be no teaching that is 
not preceded by study. The teacher must be a 
student. The teacher of the Bible must be a stu- 
dent of the Bible. Not all study is study of books. 
One may teach farming having studied it only in the school of 
practice, or botany knawing only what he has himself observed. 
One may conceivably teach religion on the basis of experience 
only. But in every case he who teaches must first have studied 
what he is to teach. Our Sunday schools are generally held to 
be Bible schools. They teach the Bible with a distinctly reli- 
gious motive. They teach religion; they even teach personal 
religion, and base such teaching on personal experience. Yet 
the Bible holds the central place in the teaching, and it is this 
which is supposed to form the subject-matter of instruction. 
The Sunday-school teacher must therefore be a student of the 
Bible. If, as there is reason to fear, many of our teachers have 
had no training in the study of the Bible and have no definite 
idea how to study it, there can be few duties more urgent or 
more important for the pastor or superintendent than the teach- 
ing of the teachers how to study. 


STUDY PRECEDES 
TEACHING 


What should be the aim of the Sunday-school teacher in his 
character as a student of the Bible? Specifically the answer 
depends on what part or phase of the Bible he is to teach. 
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If biblical history, then he must study its history; if biblical 
ethics, then its ethics; if biblical theology, then its theology. 
But all these answers are included in the one answer 
STuby OF THE that his task as teacher is to teach the meaning of 
BiBLe SEARCH . 
ror iTs Meaning the Bible, and his task as a student is to find the 
meaning of the Bible. It is not a mistranslation, 
or a misinterpretation, when the words which literally mean, 
“Go learn what this is, I will have mercy and not sacrifice,” are 
rendered in our English Bible, ‘Go learn what this means.” It 
was the meaning that Jesus wanted his hearers to find. The 
meaning of the Bible zs the Bible. The student of the Bible 
must be first of all a searcher after the meaning of the Bible— 
in other words, an interpreter. His first task—his whole task 
strictly as a student of any book or passage—is the discovery 
of the meaning of that book or passage. Every apparatus or 
method which obscures from him this object or impedes his 
progress toward it is a hindrance to study. 

But how can this object be attained ? How can the student 
discover and rethink the thought which the writer of the book 
has expressed in the words which stand on the page? The 
method must be for all students fundamentally the same, but 
we have in mind here especially the Sunday-school teacher who 
brings to his study a fair degree of intelligence, but no special 
linguistic or exegetical training. 


First of all let it be said that a great deal can be accom- 
plished by simple aéention, provided the aim to discover the 
meaning be clearly recognized. Nearly one-half 
of all our difficulty in the study of the Bible arises 
from failing to recognize what such study is, failing 
clearly to define to ourselves that our first object must be the 
discovery of the meaning of what we are studying. And nearly. 
one-half of the remainder arises from simple inattention, failure 
to perceive that which is before our eyes, and which requires no 
special exegetical apparatus to interpret. Attention will not 
accomplish everything. One sees only what he has eyes to 
see. Preéminently in this, too, the rule holds that to him that 


ATTENTION AND 
PERCEPTION 


EDITORIAL $ 


hath shall be given. The more one knows already, the more 
one gains by each new act of attention. But, generally speaking, 
intelligent attention directed toward the end of gaining the 
meaning will disclose to the student many things that he had 
never perceived before. Moreover, it will show him that there 
are certain things that he does not understand, and will raise 
questions concerning the meaning which it will not itself answer. 
This is itself a great gain. To define the question that demands 
answer is to take one long step toward obtaining the answer. 


Attention thus prepares the way for investigation and acquisi- 
tion, t. é., for the search for information beyond that which the 
passage itself yields to the student’s present powers 
of perception. The precise scope of such investiga- 
tion and the line of division between attention and 
investigation will manifestly vary with the student 
What one man perceives at a glance another must search out. 
The means of investigation available to one man may be wholly 
unknown or unusable to another. What can attention do, and 
what methods and instruments of investigation are available for 
the fairly intelligent student of the English Bible? A practical 
answer must distinguish two somewhat distinct fields of study. 


INVESTIGATION 
AND ACQUISI- 
TION 


It is a familiar thought today that the parts of any single 
book of the Bible are adequately understood only in the light 
of some knowledge of the whole. Some knowledge, 
we say, since, of course, perfect knowledge of the 
whole is in turn dependent on knowledge of the 
individual parts. The necessity of such knowledge of the whole 
varies greatly in different books, but exists in some degree in 
respect to all. It is greatly to be desired that every Sunday- 
school teacher should begin his teaching of lessons from any 
given book with some large knowledge of the book as a whole, 
of the circumstances that led to its being written, with the pur- 
pose of the author, with its general plan and structure. Such 
knowledge can usually be gained in large part from a careful 
study of the book itself, though it is frequently the case that 


APPLIED TO A 
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the evidence of the book is intelligible only to him who knows 
the history of the period, and, indeed, often reveals itself only 
to a somewhat highly trained power of ‘‘attention.”’ These facts 
render such preliminary study peculiarly difficult. If, for lack 
of training in such work, the teacher is unequal to the task of 
discovering the evidence which is in the book itself, he will do 
well to call in the help of one who can show him what is there, 
making use of some good work on “introduction” or the arti- 
cles in a dictionary of the Bible. Yet he will do better who 
learns to do this work for himself, using first attention and then 
investigation. Let him read the book through attentively to 
discover any evidences in it concerning its occasion and purpose, 
carefully noting all that he finds. Let him seek to find out its 
great divisions, if such there be, and make out a plan of the 
book. Then, when “attention” has done its perfect work, let 
him supplement this work by that of ‘“ investigation,” following 
out historical references which are to him obscure, or other 
hints which may point to the occasion of the book, using for 
such purpose whatever trustworthy sources are accessible. 


Finally, he may supplement his own work by that which other 
students have found and published. 


The same general method will apply to the study of a por- 
tion of a book assigned for a particular lesson. The general 
scope of the book being before his mind, the aim 
of the teacher will be to find out as accurately as 
possible the exact thought expressed in the particu- 
lar paragraph before him. And attention and investigation are 
the two processes by which he must work. 

If any teacher who reads these pages has been perplexed 
and baffled in the attempt to study his Bible, we commend to 
him the experiment of sitting down to the study of the lesson 
without commentary, “quarterly,” or other help, and, with a clear 
conception of his aim as a student, diligently setting himself to 
see what is before him. Let him ask himself the question: Do 
I understand the meaning of these successive words, as they 
were used by the writer? Do I know what he meant by the 
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individual sentences? Do I perceive the connection of thought, 
as it lay in his mind, between the successive sentences? Do I 
grasp the meaning of this whole paragraph ? Let him treat the 
book, or the portion of the book, as he would treat a letter 
which he had just received, and whose meaning he was deeply 
desirous of understanding. In many cases we are sure he will 
be surprised at the results of this simple effort to see what is 
before his eyes. 

If, when in any stage of the process attention has done its 
best, there still remain unanswered questions, or if there be any 
doubt what is the correct answer, recourse must be had to inves- 
tigation. If the student is in doubt what a word or phrase 
meant in the mind of the writer, he must seek trustworthy 
information. If it is a single word, an English dictionary will 
perhaps define it. If it is a concrete term like “ synagogue ” 
or “ Pharisee,” an ordinary dictionary of the Bible will usually 
give the needed help. If it is one of the profounder terms of 
the biblical vocabulary, such as “ righteousness,” “grace,” 
‘‘eternal,” or the terms that seem so simple in their literal 
sense, but which, when we come toask for the thought for which 
they stand, are found to be so difficult of apprehension, such as 
“life,” “light,” ‘ darkness,” he may search in vain in the dic- 
tionary; for, unfortunately, there is as yet no adequate dic- 
tionary of biblical words for the English reader. In such case, 
then, he must resort to some other source. And here comes in 
the value of the commentary (the term being used to include 
the commentary portion of all the special lesson helps). Its 
proper function is not to save the student the trouble of giving 
attention, but, first of all, to answer the questions that attention 
has raised, but cannot answer. The question answered, the word 
defined by dictionary or by commentary, attention resumes its 
work to discover now, if possible, by help of this added informa- 
tion, more of the thought than was perceived before. If still 
there remain unanswered questions, or if new ones are now 
raised —for it is a secondary function of the commentary to 
raise questions that untrained attention fails to raise for lack of 
being intent enough—he must betake himself again to such 
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helps as are in his reach, always bringing, if possible, his ques- 
tion with him for answer; or, if he already have a provisional 
answer, comparing this with the answer of the student who 
wrote the commentary, and judging as wisely as possible which 
is the true answer. By such process as this, combining atten- 
tion and investigation, seeking always the whole meaning of the 
passage, the whole thought of the writer, laying all trustworthy 
sources of help under contribution, but always making them 
serve him, not submitting himself to be led blindly by them, 
the student may come to such apprehension of the meaning of 
the Scripture as is possible to him. 


Will these two processes of attention and investigation pre- 
pare the teacher to teach? Not necessarily. They will infal- 
libly give him material for teaching. Often they 
— ei tt will make the rest of the process very easy. But 
ptanteng the Sunday-school teacher is not merely a teacher 
in the narrower sense of the term. He is also a 
preacher (as every good preacher is also a teacher); he is 
concerned, not simply with the presentation or impartation of 
truth, but has to do also with the application of it to his pupils, 
with its moral effect on their hearts and conduct. This means 
that the teacher, besides being an interpreter of the Bible, must 
be a student of humanity also, and likewise an orator, in the 
best sense of that term. It is our present aim only to point out 
that he must first of all be a student of the Bible, and to indi- 
cate in outline the methods of his interpretation. Of the other 
departments of his task we hope to speak later. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF PARIS. 


BIBLICAL WORKERS IN THE THEOLOGICAL FACULTY. 


By IRA M. PRICE, 
The University of Chicago. 


THE University of Paris is unique among educational institu- 
tions. Its great age, its treasure-house of sacred traditions, 
its faculties, numbering more than 450 men, its more than 10,000 
students, and its liberal provisions for all who patronize its halls 
of learning, should command for it world-wide attention. Ger- 
man, English, and American universities can find much in this 
great French university worthy of their careful consideration. 
The scarcity of foreign students and visitors in the lecture halls’ 
of this institution has beén the one chief cause of our lack of 
information regarding its methods and facilities. But now that 
foreigners are admitted as regular students on practically the same 
basis as that adopted by the universities of Germany, we shall 
expect to see before many years a larger number of Americans 
pursuing graduate work, especially in those departments where 
the university of Paris is preéminent. The cordiality extended, 
especially to Americans, by the officials of the university, the 
wealth of the libraries of the city, and the museums and galle- 
ries of several institutions within the bounds of Paris, are no 
small attraction to any lover of art, of literature, and of a pleasant 
environment. 

During a two-months’ (April-May) sojourn in Paris last 
year, while pursuing archzological investigations in the Louvre, 
the writer enjoyed many special privileges in connection with 
the university of Paris. The uniform courtesy of the officials, 
and the valued acquaintances made among members of the 
various faculties, especially in the faculty of Protestant theology, 
and valuable information gathered at first hand, suggested the 
propriety of this article. 
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The faculty of Protestant theology of the university of 
Paris is in reality the old faculty of Strassburg transferred to 
Paris, at the instance of M. Waddington, minister of public 
instruction in the spring of 1877, 2. ¢., some years after the ces- 
sion of Alsace to Germany. It was originally Lutheran, but the 
French government has put the Reformed church on an equality 
with the Lutheran, and as a state institution it is doctrinally mixed. 
This, like every other section of the university, receives its annual 
budget from the state. At the present time the faculty consists 
of six regular professors, and four instructors and lecturers. It 
has a well-selected and beautifully bound library of 13,000 
volumes, and an exceptionally important collection of pamphlets. 
Last year there were sixty-five students under the instruction of 
this faculty. The greater part of these students have pursued 
their studies at the Sorbonne, and some of them at 1’ Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes in the section on religious sciences. The 


‘requirements of admission are that all must be bachelors of let- 


ters. At the end of four years’ study, upon passing an exami- 
nation and sustaining a printed thesis, the student receives the 
degree of bachelor of theology, which authorizes him to become 
pastor in the church of France. 

The institution is located about one mile south of the Sor- 
bonne, quite away from the business section of the city, on the 
beautiful, modern, well-shaded boulevard Arago. It is well 
secured behind high walls, with an airy court. The reading- 
room, library, and lecture-rooms look out upon this open space 
from two sides, and suggest a peaceful, quiet seclusion beyond 
the sounds of the noisy city. Within these walls one finds the 
chief champions of Protestantism in France. With the intention 
of hearing these men the writer set out early one morning and 
reached the institution for an eight o’clock lecture. Entering an 
iron gate into the court, he soon found his way to a specific 
lecture-room. After about thirty-five students had seated them- 
selves before unique old desks, an attendant opened the door, 
and in walked Professor A. L. Sabatier. About medium height, 
shoulders slightly stooped, he proceeded to the desk and sat 
down behind it, facing the students. With a pleasant voice 
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he spoke very slowly and distinctly, so that every word could 
be heard. No questions were asked or answered from start to 
finish. The lecture was an argument for the existence of God, 
and was filled with the reverence and pathos so characteristic of 
Professor Sabatier’s writings. 
Upon closer acquaintance with 
Sabatier I secured from him 
the following personal facts 
which will be of interest to all 
Protestant and biblical schol- 
ars. Auguste Louis Sabatier 
was born October 22, 1839, at 
Vallon, in the land of the Al- 
bigenses and the Camisards. 
He is a descendant of a hum- 
ble family which had survived 
severe religious persecutions. 
His religious character is due 
to his mother’s austere and 
fervent Huguenot piety, while 
his vigor as a thinker can be 
traced to his early reading of 
the writings of Pascal and 
Vinet. His education in the- 

ology was secured at Mon- 

tauban and in Germany from 

1858-64. After a brief pastorate he was called to be pro- 
fessor of Reformed dogmatics at Strassburg in 1868. It was 
here that he won his doctorate in theology on his book, 7he 
Apostle Paul, a sketch of a history of his thought (L’Apétre Paul, 
esquisse d’une histoire de sa pensée), 1870. Driven from Alsace 
after the war, he went to Paris in 1873, and made himself felt by 
articles in Pressensé’s Revue chrétienne, in Journal de Genéve, and 
through free lectures on literature and theology up to the time 
(1877) when the old faculty of Strassburg was reorganized in 
the university of Paris. He was iiade professor of Reformed 
dogmatics and of the exegesis of the New Testament. At the 
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retirement of Dean Lichtenberger, in 1895, he was elected and 
is now dean of the institution. I note in the last report of the 
school that the government has conferred on him the cross of 
the Legionof Honor. Among his numerous writings I note the 
following on biblical themes; I translate them: Zhe Testimony of 
Jesus Christ concerning Himself (1863) ; An Essay upon the Sources 
of the Life of Jesus (1866); Jesus of Nazareth: the drama of his 
life, the granceur of his person (1867); The Hebrew Notion of the 
Spirit (1879) ; many articles on the books of the New Testa- 
ment ; ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the Founder of Christianity,’’ in the Ency- 
clopedia of Religious Sciences (1877-82). Professor Sabatier’s 
latest contributions are in the line of the philosophy of religion 
and dogmatics. His thoroughly evangelical spirit, and his posi- 
tion at the head of the leading Protestant theological school of 
France, make this stalwart defender of Protestantism one of the 
most important factors in the present religious problems of the 
republic. 

The next biblical worker best known outside of France is 
Professor Edmond Stapfer, author of four New Testament works 
already translated into English. As a lecturer he impresses one 
more by his modest, retiring, yet attractive, spirit than by the 
great importance of the things said. His cordiality and kindli- 
ness of spirit cannot be forgotten by anyone who has met him. 
Some facts in his personal history are of extreme interest as 
showing the cultivation and acquirement of his Christian spirit. 
He is a native Parisian, having been born in that city September 
27, 1844, and pursued his classical studies in its institutions 
His theological training was secured, as that of Professor Sabatier, 
at Montauban from 1864-8, with an additional year in Germany. 
Since 1870 he has been either in the active pastorate or closely 
identified with pastoral work. Wheu the Protestant faculty was 
transferred to Paris in 1877, he was made instructor, and in 
November, 1891, was given the full title of professor of the chair 
of the criticism and exegesis of the New Testament, being so 
designated by an almost unanimous vote of the consistory of 
France (orthodox and liberal). He was made an officer of the 
Academy (1885), an officer of public instruction (1895), a mem- 
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ber of the central council of the Reformed church (1896). These 
honors and duties show the estimation in which he is held by 
those who are nearest him. During all of his busy church work 
his pen has been active. As one of its trophies he was madea 
doctor of divinity in 1876. His leading works are these; I 
translate the titles: (1) Jesus of: Nazareth and the Development o 
His Thought concerning Himself (1872); (2) The Religious Ideas 
of Palestine in the Time of Jesus Christ (1876; 2d eds, 1878); (3) 
Palestine in the Time of Jesus Christ according to the New Testament, 
the Histories of Flavius Josephus and the Talmud (1885; 6th ed., 
1896), translated into English (1886); (4) Zhe New Testament 
Translated into French, from a text based on the best critical editions, 
with a preface to each book, with notes and the variants of the best 
MSS. (1889); a second popular edition in a small volume (1894). 
(5) But the volumes best known to English readers have recently 
appeared in English under these 
titles: (a) Jesus Christ before 
His Ministry (1896); (8) Jesus 
Christ during His Ministry 
(1897); (¢) The Death and the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
(1898). The activity of Pro- 
fessor Stapfer extends also to 
the production of articles for 
several current serial periodic- 
als, and for religious encyclo- 
pedias. His close relations 
with the evangelical churches 
of France, and his tender sym- 
pathy with the life of the 
church, have produced in these 
works a winning element that 
must make an indelible impres- 
sion upon the current and future 
Christianity of France. 

The Old Testament department is occupied by a young, 
growing, enthusiastic Old Testament scholar, Adolphe Lods. 


ADOLPHE LODS 
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A visit to his classes showed that substantial grammatical and 
exegetical work is being prosecuted with vigor. He has already 
made his mark by the following biblical publications; I translate 
the titles: (1) Zhe Book of Enoch, Greek fragments discovered at 
Akhmin (in upper Egypt), published with the variants of the 
Ethiopic text, translated and annotated (1892); (2) Zhe Gospel 
and Apocalypse of Peter, published for the first time, after photo- 
graphs of the MS. of Gizeh (1893). He delivered the address at 
the opening of the school in the autumn of 1897. It is a well- 
balanced, suggestive discourse on “ The Originality of the Preach- 
ing of the Prophets.’’ His enthusiastic devotion to the work of 
his department, his acute observations and conclusions on con- 
troverted and difficult problems, promise for that department of 
the Protestant theological faculty a strong arm in the near future. 
As stated above, the school 

is supported in the interests 
both of Reformed and of Lu- 
theran doctrines. The principal 
representative of the Lutheran 
wing of the school is Professor 
Eugéne Ménégoz, D.D. He is 
a large-hearted, broad-minded 
=| scholar, whose training was ob- 
tained nearly forty years ago — 
| he being now sixty years of age 
—at Strassburg, Erlangen, Ber- 
lin, Halle,and Marburg. From 
1866 to 1877 he was an active 
pastor in Paris ; and at the re- 
organization of the Protestant 
theological faculty in Paris in 
1877 he was elected professor 
- # and director of the theological 

halls where the students live. 
His geniality and great inter- 

est in students have made for the school a large place in 
the hearts of those who have studied and are studying in this 
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institution. While Professor Ménégoz’s work has been chiefly 
in the line of dogma, he has done careful exegetical work on 
several of the books of the New Testament. Among his numer- 
ous authoritative works on the church and dogma I note the 
following on biblical theological topics: (1) Sin and Redemption 
according to St. Paul (1882); (2) Predestination in the Pauline 
Theology (1885); (3) The Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1894); (4) Zhe Biblical Notion of ‘the Miracle (1894). These 
themes received careful exegetical treatment and are presented 
in a forceful, clear style. The activity of Professor Ménégoz 
shows itself in many articles in the Revue chrétienne, and other evan- 
gelical journals of France and Switzerland. His character and 
popularity have won for him many honors at the hands of his 
people: he is a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, an officer 
of public instruction, a member of the council of the university 
of Paris, and vice-dean of the faculty of Protestant theology. 
His ability, position, and influence are of invaluable service to the 
cause of evangelical Lutheran Christianity in France. 

Another member of the Lutheran side of the faculty, an 
adjunct professor of church history, has done notable biblical 
work. This is Dr. Samuel Berger, a brother of Philippe Berger, 
who is successor of Renan in the Collége de France, and of still 
another, who is professor in the faculty of medicine. Berger is 
a native of Beaucourt, having been born May 2, 1843, and, with 
his vigorous and ambitious brothers, worked his way up from 
obscurity to his present responsible position. He was educated 
at Paris, Strassburg, and Tubingen, and for a time was assistant 
pastor of a Lutheran church in Paris (1868-77). At the 
inauguration of the theological faculty he was made secretary, 
and later adjunct professor. In literary work, Professor Ber- 
ger’s activity has been incessant. In the biblical line he has 
published: (1) Zhe French Bible in the Middle Ages (1884); (2) 
Fitstory of the Vulgate during the First Centuries of the Middle Ages 
(1893); (3) several small works on the history of the Bible, and 
many articles on provincial Bibles in religious encyclopedias 
and journals. His literary contributions have won for him an 
Hon. D D. from the university of Leipzig, and an Hon. Litt.D. 
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from Cambridge. As librarian of the theological faculty he 
has collected many valuable documents and portraits of the 
great theological and biblical scholars of this century. Asa 
lecturer, Professor Berger is actively, nervously enthusiastic, 
and arouses great interest in 
the theme which he discusses. 
As a member of the depart- 
ment of church history, with 
Professor Bonet-Maury, whom 
so many of us learned highly 
to appreciate during his visit 
to America last summer, Pro- 
fessor Berger is making himself 
a large place in the Protestant 
theological faculty. 

The theological faculty was 
honored for sixteen years by 
the presence of another dis- 
tinguished scholar who should 
be noticed in this connection. 
Professor Philippe Berger, now 
successor of E. Renan in the 
Collége de France, is a brother of M. Samuel Berger, just men- 
tioned above. He was born September 11, 1846, and pursued 
his theological studies at Strassburg. In 1874 M. Renan 
secured him, on account of his proficiency in Semitic epi- 
graphy, to aid in preparing and issuing the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum. This undertaking has engaged his attention for 
many years. Shortly after this engagement he was made 
assistant librarian of the Institute. These positions put him 
in direct relation with the forefront of Semitic research. In 
1877, at the establishment of the Protestant theological faculty, 
he was elected professor of Hebrew in that faculty. This chair 
he occupied with distinguished ability until 1892. At that 
time, just after the death of E. Renan, he was successively 
elected (December 2) a member of the Institute, and (May,. 
1893) professor in Renan’s place, in the Collége de France. 


SAMUEL BERGER 
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Besides the monumental work mentioned above, Berger has 
written a History of Writing in Antiquity, which has passed through 
two editions ; also Notes of Travel in Palestine and Phoenicia (1895). 
M. Berger is an exceedingly interesting man. With his posi- 
tions in the Institute and inthe . 
Collége de France, and his per- | 
sistency and energy in Semitic 
lines, and with his genial, cour- | 
teous manner, he will doubtless | 
greatly magnify the important | 
chair which he now so ably fills. | 

I am glad to present the § 
faces of five of the above men, | 
and hope at no distant day to | 
introduce Professor Stapfer. It 
is significant that of the entire 
faculty of ten men five have 
done special work on biblical 
themes, while the work of the 
biblical chairs has won for their 
occupants eminent distinction 
outside of France. 

The remaining chairs of the 


PHILIPPE BERGER 


faculty, except the biblical, are occupied by MM. E. Ehrhardt, 


G. Bonet-Maury, Jean Reville, E. Vaucher, and R. Allier, whom 
I shall reserve for another time. 

The heroic Christian scholars who occupy the chairs of the 
faculty of Protestant theology of the university of Paris are 
doing a noble service for the cause of Protestant Christianity in 
France. They merit a larger acquaintance and appreciation by 
Christian scholars outside of the republic of France. 

A detailed historical article on “The Protestant Faculty 
of Theology of the Paris University,” by Professor G. Bonet- 
Maury, appeared in Zhe New World, March, 1898, pp. 113-29. 
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THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE GOSPEL OF 
JOHN. 


By ERNEsT D. BuRTON, 
The University of Chicago. 


A BOOK of narrative character has a value wholly inde- 
pendent of the name, point of view, or purpose of its author, 
provided only we have reason to believe that the narratives are 
truthful. Yet few books are so wholly objective in character, 
so devoted to the simple reporting of facts, so devcid of all aim 
to use these facts to achieve a result, that an intelligent reading 
of them is not greatly facilitated by an insight into the mind of 
the writer. Among our gospels the second is probably least, 
and the fourth most, affected by the writer’s own situation and 
immediate motive for writing. The aim of this paper is to 
gather out from the fourth gospel itself the facts which will con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the writer, his situation, his 
aim, and his plan, in order thus to facilitate intelligent study of 
the book. External evidence concerning authorship is not now 
taken into account, and even the ancient and all but uniform 
tradition of the church that it was written by John the apostle 
is for the time disregarded in order to elicit from the book itself 
its evidence and testimony concerning the characteristics, situa- 
tion, and point of view of the writer. It is these rather than his 
name that concern us, and the book itself is at once the most 
direct and the most trustworthy source of evidence concerning 
them. We shall discuss (1) the evidence of apostolic author- 
ship ; (2) the indications of editorial work, and related facts; 
(3) the intended readers, and the purpose of the book; (4) 
the plan of the book. 
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THE APOSTOLIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE GOSPEL. 


1. The nationality of the author—On this point several classes 
of facts bear convergent testimony. 


a. The author is familiar with Jewish history, customs, and 
ideas. Thus he speaks of the law as given by Moses (1:17); 
of the piece of ground which Jacob gave to Joseph (4:5, 6; 
of. Gen. 48:22"); of the priests and Levites in Jerusalem 
(1:19); of Caiaphas as high priest that year, reflecting the 
frequent changes in the high-priestly office made by the Roman 
and Herodian authorities (11:49, 51; 18:13%). He is familiar 
with the Jewish cycle of feasts (2:13; 5:1; 6:4; 7:2, 37 
—cf. Lev. 23:35, 36; 2 Macc. 10:6; Jos., Ant., III, 10, 4— 
10:22; 11:55; 12:1); with the time at which they occurred 
(6:4,10; 10:22); with the custom of attending them in 
Jerusalem (7:2-13); with the habit of the Galileans in par- 
ticular (4:45; cf Luke 2:41 and abundant outside evidence ; 
11:55); and with the practice of selling in the temple at the 


* The Septuagint reads in Gen. 48:22, éy@ 5é dldwul oor olka, “I give thee 
Shechem” (for this form of the name see Josh. 24: 32 and JosEPHUuS, Anz., IV, 8, 44), 
which probably represents Jewish tradition. The statement of the evangelist is par- 
ticularly significant as indicating an acquaintance both with the region spoken of 
and with the passage or the tradition based on it. 

2 These statements are, indeed, alleged to betray ignorance on the writer’s part, 
implying that the high priest was appointed annually. But it is to be observed (a) 
that in 18:13-24 the writer shows himself well acquainted with the relations of 
Annas and Caiaphas, and gives to Annas the title of high priest in immediate con- 
nection with his mention of Caiaphas as high priest that year; (4) that the office of 
high priest was, according to Jewish law, one of life-tenure, but that the Roman and 
Herodian authorities made frequent changes for their own ends; there were three 
high priests between Annas and Caiaphas; (c) that from the Jewish point of view an 
ex-high priest still living, at least the oldest living high priest, would be most legiti- 
mately entitled to the name, while, of course, the de facto condition would necessarily 
be recognized also ; (@) that these facts actually led to the designation of two differ- 
ent men as high priest at the same time, as, ¢. g., in Luke 3:2, where Annas and 
Caiaphas are said to have been high priests at a certain time (cf Acts 4:6, where 
Annas is called high priest), and in Jos., Ant, XX, 8,8; XX, 8,11; XX, 9, 1 and 
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feast time (2: 14-16; cf. Edersheim, Life of Jesus, 1, 369). He 
represents correctly the Jewish usage and feeling respecting the 
Sabbath and the “ Preparation” (5:10 ff.; 19:31, 42; cf 7:23). 
He is acquainted with the marriage customs of the Jews (2:1 ff.; 
cf. 3:29); with the Jewish ideas about defilement and the 
custom of purification (2:6; 3:25; 11:55; 18:28; cf Mark 
7:3 ff.); and with the Jews’ manner of burying (11:44; 19:39, 
40). His statements in 8:59, 10:31, 33 are in accordance with 
the Jewish penalty for blasphemy (cf Lev. 24: 10-16), yet are 
wholly devoid of any studied attempt to be thus true to Jewish 
custom. He knows the feeling of the Jews toward Samaritans 
(4:93; the relations of the Jewish and Roman authorities in the 
trial of a prisoner, and the function of the high priest in the 
matter; and gives a very vivid account of the trial of Jesus in 
precise conformity to the then existing political situation 
(chaps. 18, 19). 

To these passages may be added certain references to Jewish 

affairs which occur, not in the language of the author himself, 
but in that of Jesus and the other characters of the story. If 
these be supposed to owe their form to the author, then of 
course they are equally valuable as evidence of nationality with 
those already named. If they are to be attributed wholly and 
directly to the characters of the history, then they bear witness 
to the accuracy of the report, which would lead to the same 
conclusion respecting the author of the book, or of his sources if 
such he had. 
2, especially the last passage, where Ananus and Jesus are both called high priests 
in the same sentence; see also SCHURER, History of New Testament Times, Div. II, 
Vol. I, pp. 202-6, especially the passages cited by him on p. 203; Jos., Bell, II, 
12,6; IV, 3,7,9; IV, 4,3; Vit, 38; (e) that the evangelist, who evidently knows 
the personal relations of Annas and Caiaphas, and with an unstudied careless- 
ness to explain the apparent contradiction represents two men as high priest at the 
same time, yet who in this follows usage illustrated also in Luke and Josephus, can 
hardly have been so ignorant of the situation as to suppose that Caiaphas held office 
for one year only (he was, in fact, high priest for a number of years, though his three 
predecessors must each have been in office a very short time), or that the high-priestly 
office was an annual one; (/) that accordingly “ that year” is probably to be under- 
stood, not of the year of Caiaphas’ high-priesthood, but that year —that dreadful 
year —(in the high-priesthood of Caiaphas) in which Jesus died. (Cf B. WEIss, 
ad loc.) 
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Thus, as respects matters of external history, in 2: 20 the 
Jews refer to the forty-six years which the rebuilding of the 
temple begun by Herod had occupied ;3 and, in 18:31, to the 
unlawfulness of their putting a man to death, in precise accord- 
ance with the statement of the Talmud (Jer. Sanh. i. 1, fol. 182; 
vii. 2, fol. 246) that the Jews lost the power to enforce sentence 
of death forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, viz., 
about 30 A.D. The language of Nicodemus in 7:51 is in 
accordance with Jewish law (Deut. 1:16; 19:15), and that of 
Pilate in 18: 39 is in harmony with the statement of the Jewish 
author of Matt. 27:15, on which, however, it may of course be 
based. In 3:14 Jesus speaks of Moses lifting up the serpent in 
the wilderness; in 6: 31 the Jews refer to the manna with which 
the children of Israel were fed;* in 7: 42 the Jews refer to 
Bethlehem as the village where David was. In the matters of 
Jewish usage and feeling, the language of John in 3: 29 is true to 
the marriage customs of Judea,’ that of the Samaritan woman 


3According to Jos., An¢., XV, 11, 1, the rebuilding of the temple began in the 
eighteenth year of Herod, 7. ¢., between Nisan 734 and 735 ad urbe condita. The 
forty-sixth year would then be 780-81, and since the Passover falls after Nisan 1, 
we are brought by Jewish reckoning to the Passover of 780 ab urbe condita = 27 A.D., 
as that at which these words were spoken. Now, the mention of this precise period, 
not a round number, can be accounted for only on the supposition that the author pos- 
sessed very accurate sources of information as to the words of Jesus on this occasion, 
or else that he had a very definite theory as to the chronology of Jesus’ life, and also 
an accurate knowledge of Jewish history. In either case the author — 7. ¢., the author 
of this section, and presumably, until there is evidence to distinguish them, the author 
of the book — was in all probability a Jew. These facts must also be taken into 
account in deciding whether the cleansing of the temple narrated in this section is 
identical with that related by the synoptists, and, if so, whether it is wrongly placed 
by the fourth evangelist. Prima facie, at least, they make against the latter sup- 
position. 

4 The references in this connection to Old Testament history are particularly sig- 
nificant. The feeding of the five thousand, reminding the people of Moses’ feeding 
of the children of Israel and his promise that a prophet like unto himself should the 
Lord God raise up unto them (vs. 14; cf Deut. 18:15), and the demand of the people 
for a continuous feeding which should show Jesus to be the prophet like Moses (vss. 
30, 31), together with the wholly unstudied reference to these things, can hardly be 
accounted for save as either a very accurate report of the actual event or as coming 
from one who was thoroughly familiar with the Jewish scriptures and the Jewish way 
of interpreting them. 


5 Cf. EDERSHEIM, Social Life, p. 152. 
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in 4:20 to the Samaritan ideas about place of worship, as are 
those of the Jews in 8:48 to the Jewish feeling toward the 
Samaritans. In 7:23 Jesus refers to the practice of circumcising 
a child even on a Sabbath. 

In 1:29 John the Baptist points out Jesus as the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world, an evident echo of 
Isa., chap. 53. In 1:41, 45,49; 7:27, 41, 42; 10:24; 12:34 
there are repeated reflections of the current Jewish conceptions 
of the Messiah. In 1:21, 25; 6:14; 7: 40-43 appear similar 
echoes of Jewish ideas about Elijah and “the prophet ;” in 
4:25, 29, 42, of the Samaritan expectation of the Messiah ;° 
in 8 : 33, 37, of the Jewish conception of the value of Abrahamic 
descent ; in 9: 28, of the Pharisees’ claim to be Moses’ disciples 
(cf. Matt. 23:2); in 7:41, 52, of the prejudice of the Judeans 
against the Galileans; and in 9: 2, of the general Jewish feeling 
about the cause of misfortunes. 

6. The author is acquainted with the Old Testament, not only 
reporting the use of it, or reference to it, by Jesus and others 
(1:23, 29, 45, 51; 6:45, 49; 7:19, 22, 38; 8:17; 10: 34 f.; 
13:18; 15:25; 17:12),’ but, like the first evangelist, fre- 
quently quoting or referring to it himself and pointing out the 
fulfilment of its prophecies in the life of Jesus (2:17, 22; 
12:15, 38-41; 19:24, 28, 36, 37; 20:9). These quotations, 
moreover, and the remarks by which he accompanies them, show 
clearly that he believes in the authority of the Old Testament 
and its divinely given prophecies. He evidently holds with 
Jesus that, as compared with Gentiles or Samaritans, the Jews 
know the true way of salvation (4: 22). 

c. He is, moreover, familiar with the Hebrew language, as is 
indicated by his use and interpretation of Hebrew names (1: 38, 
41, 42; 5:2; 9:7; 19:13, 17; 20:16) ; by the fact that some of 
his quotations from the Old Testament are not made from the 
Septuagint, but are apparently his own translation of the Hebrew 

*Cf. LicutFoot, Biblical Essays, p. 154; COWLEY, in the Expositor, March, 1895. 


71t is impossible to say with certainty precisely how many of these quotations 
are intended to be attributed to others, and for how many the writer makes himself 
responsible. Quite likely some of this list should be placed in the next one. Both 
groups indicate the author’s attitude toward the Old Testament. 
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(13:18; 19:37; to which may, perhaps, be added 12:40); and 
by the Greek in which the book is written, which is throughout 
Hebraistic in its style, especially in its use of non-periodic sen- 
tences, and the frequent employment of the less distinctive con- 
junctions. 

When all this evidence is taken together, it strongly tends to 
the conclusion that our gospel is of Jewish origin. Some of the 
facts are quite consistent with Gentile-Christian authorship, some 
might be explained by the assumption of the use of Jewish 
sources, but the obvious meaning of them all, to be accepted 
unless overbalanced and set aside by counter-evidence, is that 
the material of the book is from the hand of a man who is of 
Jewish birth, and, in a sense, a Jew in religion. 

2. His residence.—On this matter there is a diversity of evi- 
dence. 

a. The author is familiar with the geography of Palestine 
and the topography of Jerusalem, and in particular with things 
as they were before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. He 
knows of the Bethany beyond Jordan, as distinguished from the 
Bethany near Jerusalem (1:28; cf 11:1, 18; 12: a"); of Beth- 
saida as the city of Andrew and Philip (1:44, apparently a more 
accurate statement than the implication of the synoptists that 
Peter came from Capernaum ; see Mark 1:21, 29); of Cana of 
Galilee and its relation to Capernaum (2:1, 12; 4:46, 47; 
Capernaum lies about 1,500 feet lower than Cana); of AEnon 
near to Salim? (3:23); of Sychar, and Jacob’s Well, the former 
of which modern exploration has identified with ’Askar, half a mile 
across the valley from the unquestionably identified Jacob’s Well ; 
of the pool of Bethesda in Jerusalem, with its five porches (5:1), 
concerning which, again, most interesting discoveries have been 
made in recent times; of the sea of Galilee (6:1), and the 

8 Here, also, it is alleged, and even by so recent a writer as MARTINEAU (Seat of 
Authority in Religion, p. 212), that the evangelist betrays ignorance. But, surely, in 
view of his evident discrimination of the two places, and of the recently discovered 
and probable evidence that there was a Bethany beyond Jordan (see recent Bible dic- 
tionaries), such an objection is feeble, if not self-refuting. 

9 On the identification of this place see W. A. STEVENS, in Journal of Bib. Lit., 


1883, and the Hastincs Dictionary of the Bible, article “ Ainon.” 
10 See Pal. Exp. Fund Quarterly Statement, 1888, pp. 115-34; 1890, pp. 18-20. 
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location of Capernaum and Tiberias in relation to it (6 sa7, B4. 
25); of the treasury in the temple (8:20; cf Edersheim, 
Temple, pp. 26, 27); of the pool of Siloam (9: 7), easily identified 
today with ’Ain Silwan," southeast of Jerusalem; of Solomon’s 
porch (10:23); of a city called Ephraim (11:54), probably 
the Ephron of the Old Testament (see Hastings, Dict. Bid.); 
of the brook Kidron (18:1, 2; cf Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 
171 ff.); of the pretorium of the procurator (18:28), and the 
pavement in the pretorium (19:13); of Golgotha, the place of 
crucifixion (19:17); and of the garden in which Jesus was 
buried (19:41). It is specially worthy of notice that several of 
these references are to places which must have been wholly 
destroyed or obscured in the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 
A. D., and knowledge of which could with difficulty have been 
possessed except by one who had lived in Palestine and been 
familiar with Jerusalem before 70. 

6. The same thing is indicated by the writer’s apparently 
intimate acquaintance with events of the procuratorship of 
Pilate (11:49; 18:12, 13, 31, 39) ; and ‘ 

c. By his familiarity with those Jewish ideas and expecta- 
tions which prevailed among the Jews of the first century, but 
were not shared by the Christians of the second century (1:21; 
7:27, 40, 41; the distinction here indicated between the 
prophet and the Christ was early given up by Christians, the 
passage in Deut. 18:15 being referred to the Christ, as in Acts 
3:22), as well as those which, though not repudiated by the 
Christians, were no longer held in the precise form in which 
they prevailed among the Jews of the first century (1:49; 
12:13; cf Psalm- of Solomon, 17). 

d. But, on the other hand, there are indications scarcely less 
clear that the author no longer counts himself with the Jews, 
and that he has come into contact with a type of thought by 
which he would be much more likely to be affected outside 
than inside Palestine. Thus he constantly speaks of the Jews 

See RoBINsoN, Biblical Researches, 11, pp. 333-42; Pal. Exp. Fund, Memoirs, 


volume on Jerusalem, pp. 345 ff.; Quarterly Statements, 1886, 1897 ; Lewis, Holy Places 
of Jerusalem, pp. 188 ff. 
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in the third person, as if they were quite distinct from himself 
(2:6, 13, 18; 3:13 4:93 $:1,10,15,16; 6:41; 7:15; 8:22, 
etc.). This is, no doubt, in part the reflection of the fact that 
his position as a Christian quite overshadows his merely national 
character as a Jew. Yet, many of the Jewish Christians who 
remained in Palestine continued for some time to feel them- 
selves as truly Jews as ever. And the constant employment of 
this phraseology, so much more frequent than in Matthew or 
Paul (Matt. 28:15; 1 Thess. 2:14, etc.), implies that the author 
wrote at considerable distance of place or time, or both, from 
his home in Palestine and his life in Judaism. 

Positive indications of residence outside of Palestine and 
an intimation of where his home was are conveyed in the fre 
quent use of the terms and forms of thought which prevailed in 
regions affected by the Jewish-Greek philosophy represented 
to us by Philo Judeus, and reflected in the opposition to it in 
Paul’s epistle to the Colossians. Such words as “Word,” ‘“only- 
begotten,” “life,” “ light,’ darkness,” ‘“ truth,” paraclete,’ 
are common to Philo and John, though conspicuously absent 
from, or employed ina different way in, the synoptic vocabulary. 
Account must also be taken of the indescribable, but perfectly 
evident, air of philosophical or abstract thought, so different 
from the intensely practical ethics and religion of the other gos- 
pels, and allying this book with Paul’s letters to the Colossians 
and Ephesians more closely than with any other New Testament 
book. By this is not meant that the fourth gospel is more 
like Philo, either in style or substance, than it is like the other 
gospels. On the contrary, the resemblance to Philo is accom- 
panied by even more marked differences, and the resemblances 
between John and the synoptic gospels in real spirit and doc- 
trine are far closer than any between John and Philo. The 
influence to which the writer of the fourth gospel has been 
subjected is one of atmosphere, affecting his style and vocabu- 
lary, but leaving his doctrine essentially unchanged. As Paul 
in Colossians joins a translation of his thought into the terms 
of so-called philosophy with out-and-out opposition to. the 
errors of that philosophy, so the fourth evangelist apparently 
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avails himself of a vocabulary which is acquired rather than 
native to him, without thereby accepting the doctrines commonly 
associated with this vocabulary. 

These two antithetical lines of evidence lead us to think of 
the author as one who had lived in Palestine in the first part of 
the first century, but who, before he wrote this book, had been 
for some time in non-Jewish lands, and in an intellectual atmos- 
phere largely affected by the Alexandrian or Judeo-Hellenic 
type of thought; or else point to some form of double author- 
ship. The simpler explanation is, however, of course, to be pre- 
ferred, and is apparently adequate to account for the facts we 
have thus far examined. The theory of divided authorship is 
not excluded, but it must be sustained by further evidence 
before it can demand acceptance. 

3. His religious position That the author, though a Jew in 
nationality and one who had been somewhat affected by Judeo- 
Hellenic philosophy, was yet, above everything else, a Christian 
is so evident throughout the book as to call for no detailed proof. 
The prologue (1:1-18), the writer’s statement of his purpose in 
writing (20:30, 31), and, indeed, every paragraph of the gospel 
(see, ¢. g., 3: 16-21; 31-36; 12:36-43), is penetrated with a 
conception of Jesus, and of the significance of his life and 
work, which is possible only to a Christian. . 

4. His personal identity.— But there is also evidence that 
seems to enable us still more definitely to locate the writer. 

a. He constantly speaks as if he were an eyewitness of the 
events he narrates. The passage 1:19-51, ¢.g., while in some 
respects parallel to the synoptic story, adds also materially to 
that story, and especially such details as only an eyewitness 
could have added truthfully (see especially 1:29, 35, 39-42, 
43). He alone of the evangelists tells us of the numerous but 
untrustworthy disciples that turned to Jesus in Jerusalem (2:23- 
25). He alone tells us of Nicodemus, and sketches him in few 
words, but with remarkable verisimilitude. He alone informs us 
that Jesus for a time baptized (by the hands of his disciples, 
3:22; 4:1, 2); the synoptic gospels would leave us with the 
impression that the baptism with the Holy Spirit (of which this 
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writer also knows, 1:33) was Jesus’ only baptism. The story of 
Jesus and the woman of Samaria (chap. 4) is full of lifelike 
touches, suggesting that it is from the pen or lips of one who 
was present. The account of the events that followed the feed- 
ing of the five thousand (chap. 6), so wholly unsuggested in the 
synoptic narrative, while at the same time helping to explain the 
withdrawal into northern Galilee (Mark 7:24 ff.) which the synop- 
tists alone relate, and so wholly true to probability in its representa- 
tion of popular interpretation of the Old Testament and popular 
views of the Messiah, is also told with a minuteness of detail at 
certain points that suggests again an eyewitness author. The 
account of events connected with the raising of Lazarus is full of 
similar details, relating what the several persons said to one 
another, where they stood, etc. So also the story of the Greeks 
who sought Jesus relates the precise part which the several disci- 
ples took in the matter. And the account of Jesus’ last interview 
with his disciples (chaps. 13-17) likewise tells what Peter, 
Philip, Thomas, and Judas said. The account of the arrest, trial, 
and crucifixion of Jesus, while clearly parallel, and in part iden- 
tical, with that of the synoptists, adds many graphic but inci- 
dental details, each of which, where it can be tested, conforms 
to existing conditions, or to probability (see, ¢. g., 18:1, 2, 10, 
15 ff., 26, 29-38 ; 19:4—-16, 20, 23, 39).” 

4. The gospel distinctly states that the source and author of 
the narrative—at least of certain portions of it—— was an eye- 
witness of the events (19:35; 21:24; cf also 1:14). 

c. Such an eyewitness could hardly have been other than 
one of the Twelve; it is unlikely that one outside that circle 
would have possessed the detailed knowledge of so many events, 
of several of which the Twelve were the only witnesses. Cer- 
tainly no other could have known the thoughts of Jesus and his 
disciples which this evangelist records (2:11, 17, 22; 4:6, 27; 
13:22, etc.). The testimony of the last chapter, moreover, is 
explicit to the effect that he who wrote these things was the 


12 See the evidence that this author is an eyewitness much more fully stated by 
WATKINS in SMITH, Dict. Bid., revised Eng. ed., I, pp. 1753 f., where, however, some 
things are cited which are rather evidences of an editor’s hand. 
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disciple whom Jesus loved (21:20, 24), and he is in turn indi- 
cated to be one of seven, five of whom are named and are of the 
Twelve (21:2), and still more specifically as the one who leaned 
on Jesus’ bosom at the supper (21:20). Alike, therefore, the 
indirect internal evidence and the explicit statement of the book 
place the author within the circle of the Twelve. 

d. There is every reason to believe that by the disciple whom 
Jesus loved the gospel means John the son of Zebedee. Inter- 
nal evidence, with its repeated reference to an unnamed disciple 
(1:40, 41; 13:23; 18:15,16; 19: 26,27, 35; 21:20, 24), pre- 
sumably always the same person, presumably one of the inner circle 
of Jesus’ disciples, James, John, Peter, Andrew(a presumption con- 
firmed also by 1: 40, 41, by 19: 26 and 35, and by 21: 2), points 
distinctly to John, since Andrew is excluded by 1: 40, Peter by 
21:20, and James by 21:24, coupled with the fact of his early 
death (Acts 12:2). When to this evidence there is joined the 
clear ancient tradition, there is no reason to doubt to whom the 
gospel is intended to be attributed, or that the apostle to whom 
it is thus ascribed was in a true sense its author. 
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INDICATIONS OF EDITORIAL WORK IN THE GOSPEL. 


The evidence that the fourth gospel came from John is then 
full and strong. Yet it is necessary also to consider certain 
facts which seem to make against the theory of Johannine 
authorship in the strictest and fullest sense of the term, evidence 
suggesting the possibility that, though John the apostle was not 
only the source, but in a sense the writer, of this book, yet the 
book, perhaps, does not owe its present form to him. In con- 
nection with this must also be considered certain evidence 
which may either make against the strict Johannine authorship, 
or tend to show that the material of the book underwent a 
process of recasting in the mind of the apostle himself. 

a. The verses which bear explicit testimony to the eyewitness 
authorship of the book (19:35; 21:24) seem also to distinguish 
between the authority for the facts and the persons who make 
this statement ; in other words, between the witness of the events 
(19:35) or the author of the book (21:24) on the one hand, 
and the actual penman on the other. There is, indeed, a differ- 
ence between the two statements. The third person and the 
present tense in 19:35, “he knoweth that he saith true,” seem 
to imply that the witness is still living; while the past tense in 
21:24, ‘‘that wrote these things,” and the use of the first person 
in the statement, ‘we know that his witness is true,” suggest that 
the witness-author is no longer living. Yet both, the second 
more explicitly, suggest that there has been at least a limited 
amount of editing of the book as we possess it. 

6. The use of the title, ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,” for 
the author of the book points, at least slightly, in the same 
direction. That associates of John in the latter part of his life 
should know from himself or from others that he was the spe- 
cial object of the Master’s affection, and that they should call 
him ‘‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,” is not at all improbable. 

27 
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But that he, writing with his own pen or by dictation a book 
whose authorship was to be no secret, should refer to himself as 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved” is an improbable immodesty, 
strangely at variance with the modesty which on this supposition 
led him never to mention himself by name. 

c. In several particulars this gospel gives a different repre- 
sentation of facts connected with the life of Jesus from that 
which the synoptic gospels present, Thus John the Baptist’s 
characterization of Jesus as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world is so wholly different from his prediction, 
recorded in Matthew and Luke, of the Greater One coming to 
swift and irremediable judgment that it cannot but lead us to 
inquire whether the idea expressed by the Baptist is not at least 
slightly modified in this expression of it. Again, the represen- 
tation of this gospel concerning the announcement of Jesus’ 
Messiahship is sufficiently different from that of the synoptic 
gospels to raise the question whether there has not been in this 
matter some transformation of the material, some projection 
backward into the early portion of the ministry of what really 
belongs to the latter part, or a substitution for one another of 
terms which, when the gospel was written, had long been looked 
upon as practically synonymous, but which, when Jesus lived, 
had not yet become so. The difficulties at this point have often 
been exaggerated, especially in respect to the confession of 
Nathanael,"3 but it remains true that there are differences which 
demand explanation. Cf John 3:28; 4:26, with Matt. 16:13-18 
In minor matters, also, there is an occasional editorial remark 
which it is difficult to account for as coming from an apostle of 
Jesus. See, e. g., 4:44, which by its position seems to imply that 
Judea was Jesus’ own country, though, indeed, this is not the only 
possible interpretation of it. Notice also the last clause of 18:28, 
“but that they might eat the Passover,” which implies that the 
Passover had not yet been eaten, whereas the synoptists clearly 
put the Passover on the preceding night. This clause, so evi- 
dently editorial and so difficult to harmonize with the state- 


13 Cf. the very useful discussion of this matter by PROFESSOR RHEES in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature, 1898, pp. 21 ff. 
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ments of the synoptists, can with difficulty be attributed to the 
apostle John; its presence strongly suggests another hand than 
his; its reference to such another hand would go far toward 
removing what, as it stands, is a serious difference between John 
and the synoptists..* The position of the cleansing of the 
temple in this gospel creates another difference between it and 
the synoptists which calls for explanation, though it is by no 
means certain that this explanation implies any error whatever 
in the fourth gospel. 

d. The style of the gospel is uniform throughout, alike in nar- 
rative, discourse of Jesus, discourse of John, and prologue or 
comment of the evangelist. This style is, moreover, quite dif- 
ferent from that which the synoptic gospels attribute to Jesus or 
John. Whose style is this? Is it that of John the apostle, or 
that of the men whose hand appears in the “we know” of 
21:24? Or is it, perhaps, the style of Jesus himself which 
John has learned from him? From the gospel itself we could 
perhaps hardly answer the question. But a comparison of the 
book, on the one hand, with the style which the synoptic gos- 
pels all but uniformly attribute to Jesus, and, on the other, with 
the first epistle of John, seems to point the way to an answer. 
In 1 John we have a letter which, though it uses the pronoun 
“we” in the first paragraph, as Paul also frequently does, 
because he includes in his thought other persons than himself 
of whom his statement is true,’5 yet is evidently the letter of 
one person (2:1, 12; 5:13, etc.). This person, moreover, is 
an eyewitness of the life of Jesus (1: 1-4). Now, the vocabu- 
lary, doctrine, and style of this letter are very similar to that of 
the fourth gospel, including also chap. 21. If one may safely 
reason from such considerations, it would seem to be beyond 
doubt that the gospel—in the main, not necessarily every verse 
—and the epistle are from the same hand, and owe to that 
hand, not only their substance, but their style. But in that 

™4I owe this and some other suggestions to my colleague, Professor Shailer 
Mathews. 


*SIt is not meant that Paul’s “we” always has this force; it is probably some- 
times used simply for “I.” This is perhaps also the case in 1 John. 
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case the use of the singular pronoun in 1 John, the author’s 
characterization of himself as an eyewitness of the events of 
the life of Jesus, and the statement of John 21 : 24 that the gos- 
pel is from the hand of a personal follower of Jesus, presumably 
an apostle, together testify that the style of the whole is the 
style of one person, and he that follower of Jesus who is referred 
to in John 21:24, and who speaks in his own person in the 
epistle ; not that of the ‘‘we” who assume in the gospel (21 : 24) 
the attitude of editors or publishers of that book. But if this 
be the style of the apostolic author of the gospel and epistle 
this fact implies two others. First, the apostle is not simply in 
a remote sense the source of the facts which the editors have 
wholly worked over into their style, but he is in some true 
sense the author of the book, the one who, as the editors say 
in 21: 24, ‘‘wrote these things.” Second, in view of the uni- 
formity of the style of this book, covering the discourses of 
Jesus as well as the rest, in view of the difference between this 
style and that of Jesus in the synoptists, and, on the other 
hand, its identity with that of 1 John, there is no room to 
doubt that John has thoroughly worked over into his own style 
—perhaps the style of his later years—his remembrance of the 
deeds and words of Jesus. That this style was learned from 
Jesus is a theory which could hardly be absolutely disproved, 
but which is not suggested by any of the evidence. 

e. There are numerous indications in this book that the 
arrangement of the material of which it is composed is not 
wholly from the hand of the author himself. These apparent 
displacements attracted attention long ago,” and of recent years 
have been the subject of careful study. Among the most 
obvious of them is the position of 7:15-24. This is mani- 
festly connected in thought with chap. 5. The Jews apparently 
take up in 7:15 a statement of Jesus in 5:47, and the whole 
paragraph 15-24 unquestionably carries forward the controversy 
related in chap. 5. But as the material now stands, months of 

»© Some of them are spoken of in a work of the fourteenth century: LUDOLPHUS 


DE SAxonlA, Vita Christi, referred to by J. P. NorRIs, Journal of Philology, Vol. U1 
1871, pp. 107 ff. 
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time and an extended absence of Jesus from Jerusalem fall 
between the two parts of this continuous conversation. The 
attachment of these verses to the end of chap. 5 gives them a far 
more natural and probable position. Independently of this case 
6:1 and 7:1 present an obvious chronological difficulty. In 
6:1 Jesus goes away to the other side of the Sea of Galilee, 
though chap. 5 leaves him not in Galilee at all, but in Jerusalem. 
And 7:1 states that after these things Jesus walked in Galilee, 
for he would not walk in Judea because the Jews sought to kill 
him; though in chap. 6 he was already in Galilee. The trans- 
position of chaps. 5 and 6 would give a far more intelligible 
order of events. Even the latter part of chap. 7 would read 
much more smoothly if vss. 45-52 stood between 36 and 37, 
thus making the officers return the same day that they were sent, 
rather than, as it now stands, several days later, as well as yield- 
ing in other respects a more probable order of thought. Com- 
bining these suggestions we should arrange these chapters in 
this order (after chap. 4, which leaves him in Galilee): 6 : 1-71; 
5: 1-47; 7: 15-24; 7: 1-13, 25-36, 45-52, 37-44. That 7:53 
—8: 11 is an interpolation from some outside source is generally 
admitted. But there are other indications that the material in 
chaps. 8-10 that belongs here has suffered some disarrangement. 
Thus chap. 8 (omitting 1-11) begins without narrative introduc- 
tion with the words, ‘ Again, therefore, Jesus spake to them,” 
as if this were a continuation of the discourse in chap. 7. But 
the theme of 8:12 ff. is Jesus as the Light of the World, which 
is suggested by nothing in the preceding chapter, and is clearly 
related to chap. 9. The paragraphs 10:19-21 and 10: 22-29 
also occupy a position difficult to account for. A rearrangement 
of this material that will at once commend itself as the original 
arrangement can hardly be offered. But the following is pos- 
sible: chap. 7:37-44; 8: 21-57, the discourse of Jesus on the 
last day of the feast, discussing the question already raised in 
7 : 25-36, whence he is, whither he goes, and who he is; 9: I-41; 
10: 19-21; 8: 12-20, on the theme Jesus the Light of the World ; 
10: 22-29, I-18, 30-42, a chapter on the one theme: Jesus 
the good Shepherd, and his relation to the Father, having also 
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the typical structure of a Johannine chapter, viz., narrative intro 
duction, discourse of Jesus, discussion with the Jews, narrative 
conclusion. The difficulties of arrangement in chaps. 13-16 
have long been noticed, and one of them, the interposition of 
the long discourse of chaps. 15-16 after the words, “ Arise, let 
us go hence,” in 14:31, is obvious to the most casual reader. 
Others have been observed by more attentive students, such as 
the evidence in 14 : 25-31, especially in 27, ‘‘ Peace I leave with 
you,” that these are intended to be the closing words of the 
discourse ; and that 16: 5 can scarcely have been spoken after the 
question of 14:5, but would itself naturally give rise to that 
question. These difficulties are greatly relieved by supposing 
chaps. 15, 16 to have stood originally either after the words 
“Jesus saith,” in 13:31, or after 13:20. It has been further 
pointed out that the recognized difficulties in 18 : 12-28 are 
considerably relieved by supposing that vss. 19-24 belong 


- properly after vs. 13, the beginning of vs. 25 being a repetition 


of the end of vs. 18. 


Spitta has proposed to account for these transpositions on 
the theory that the book was originally written on papyrus 
sheets, each containing approximately eighteen and one-half 
lines of the length of those of the Westcott and Hort text, or 
about 800 Greek letters, and that by pure accident some of these 
sheets were displaced and then copied as transposed. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable how many of the pieces which are out of place 
are either about 800 letters long or multiples of this number.’ 
Professor Bacon, recognizing in large part the same displace- 
ments, thinks they are the result of editorial arrangement.® 
Without undertaking to decide which, if either, of these two 
theories is correct—neither one of them seems to account for 
all the facts—or whether all the alleged displacements are really 
such, we are constrained to admit that the evidence of some 
displacement is almost irresistible. But if so, then it follows 

7See Spitta, Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, Vol. 1, pp. 
157-204. 

8 Journal of Biblical Literature, 1894, pp. 64-76. 
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that some other hand has been at work upon the gospel than 
that of the original author. 

e. But chap. 21 furnishes at once a problem of itself and a 
hint for the solution of the whole matter. This chapter seems 
clearly, and is generally admitted to be, an appendix added after 
the gospel was felt to be completed in 20:30, 31. Now Weiz- 
sicker has pointed out in his Apostolic Age (Vol. II, pp. 209, 212) 
that the motive for this addition is to be seen in 24: 23, viz., in the 
fact that the death of John seemed at once to discredit both the 
apostle and his Lord, since, as was generally supposed, Jesus had 
predicted that his beloved disciple should not die, but should 
survive till his coming. To obviate this discrediting of Jesus 
and John this chapter is published, pointing out that Jesus did 
not so predict. The motive for such a publication would, as Weiz- 
sdcker says, exist most strongly immediately after the death of 
John. From this fact he draws a conclusion in favor of the 
early date of the gospel. For our present purpose its signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that this chapter was added after the death 
of John. But if, as already argued, the style of this chapter is 
the style of the author of the epistle and the gospel, not that of 
the editors who speak in 21: 24, then it follows that this chapter 
existed before its incorporation into the gospel. And this in 
turn suggests both that the apostle, while still alive, composed 
chapters of a gospel—‘“ booklets,” if you please °"—and that he left 
them in this form, not organized into a gospel. If now we turn 
back to examine the gospel itself, it is easy to imagine, to say 
the least, that we can discern, approximately, the lines of cleav- 
age which distinguish these booklets from one another, some- 
what as follows: Bk. I, 1: 1-18; Bk. II, 1: 19g—2:12; Bk. III, 
2:13—3:36; Bk. IV, chap. 4; Bk. 5:1-475; 7: 15-24; Bk. VI, 
chap. 6; Bk. VII, chaps. 7, 8 (with omissions and transpositions 
as suggested above); Bk. VIII, chap. 9; 10: 19-21; 8: 12-20; 
Bk. IX, 10:22-29, 1-18, 30-42; Bk. X, chap. 11; Bk. XI, 
chap. 12; Bk. XII, chaps. 13-17 (as arranged above); Bk. XIII, 
chaps. 18-20; Bk. XIV, chap. 21.” 

19 Cf. the use of the word BiBdos in Matt. 1:1, referring to vss. I-17. 

20 The book numbers are not intended to indicate the original order of the books, 
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If now we attempt to combine and interpret all this evi- 
dence, it seems to point to the following conclusion: The nar- 
rative of the life and discourses of Jesus proceeds from an 
eyewitness of the events, a personal disciple of Jesus, in all proba- 
bility John the son of Zebedee. The whole material has, how- 
ever, been melted and recast in the mind of the author. Lapse 
of time, change of surroundings, contact with a new type of 
thought, desire to make Jesus and his teaching intelligible to 
the men with whom, now at the end of the first century, he has 
to deal, have all operated to make the book not merely a narra- 
tive of the life of Jesus but a series of historical sermons shaped 
to meet the needs of living readers. This material left the hand 
of the author, moreover, not in the form of the book which we 
have, but in a number of smaller books. The gospel as we pos- 
sess it shows the hand of an editor or editors in the arrangement 
of the material which he or they had, and possibly of a careless 
copyist or binder in the disarrangement of it. The precise extent 
of the editorial work, and the exact nature of the causes which 
have given the book its present form, are as yet unsolved problems 
But the evidence seems to show that the bulk of the materia 
exists in the form which the apostle gave it, even the style being 
his." 

These facts, if facts they are, do not disprove the essential 
unity of the book, nor do they show it to be based upon “sources”’ 
in the usual sense of that term. They indicate that the book is 
mainly from one hand, but they imply also that we may expect 
to find four strata of material, or rather evidences of four influ- 
ences at work. First, the actual deeds and words of Jesus; 
since, according to the suggestion here made, they existed originally as separate books, 
not as a connected series. It is to be supposed, also, that the introductory phrases, 


“After these things,” 5:1; 6:1, etc., were editorial notes, not parts of the original 
books. 

2t This is indicated, as said above, by the uniformity of the style of the book and 
the agreement of this style with that of the first epistle. The fact that chap. 21, the 
occasion for which was furnished by the death of John, is an appendix tends to show 
that the rest of the gospel was put together either before the death of John or very 
soon after. But some of the displacements may have arisen still later. Both WENDT 
(Lehre Jesu, Vol. 1, pp. 215-342) and WEIZSACKER (Afostolic Age, Vol. II, pp. 206- 
236, especially 235) probably greatly overstate the amount of editorial work. 
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second, the apostle melting over and recasting these in his own 
mind, and adding prologue and occasional comment or sum- 
mary (1: 1-18; 3: 16-21, 31-36; 12: 364-42 or 50”); third, 
the work of an editor in the preparation of the book for publica- 
tion; and fourth, possibly, the blundering work of a copyist or 
binder. 


22 The following passages, to which still others, chiefly portions of a verse, might 
be added, are also of the nature of interpretative comment on the history, some of 
them undoubtedly from the hand of the author, others possibly added by the editors : 
2:11, 21, 22,25; 4:2, 9,44; 6:644, 71; 7:39; 11:51, 52; 12:146-16, 33; 18:32; 
19:24, 35, 36, 37- 
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Internal evidence tends to show that the readers for whom 
the fourth gospel was primarily written and published were not 
Jews, but Gentiles. A Christian writer writing for Christian Jews 
might, indeed, occasionally speak of ‘‘the Jews’’ as this gospel 
does (cf Matt. 28:15), but a Jewish writer writing for Jews, 
even Christian Jews, is not likely to have felt his and their dis- 
tinctness from the Jewish nation so strongly as to have used this 
form of expression with the frequency with which it occurs in 
this gospel. The explanation of Hebrew terms when they occur 
(1:41, 42; 4:25; 19:13, 17; 20:16) and the manner of refer- 
ring to Jewish customs and sentiments (2:6; 4:9; 7:2; I9: 
40) point in the same direction. This evidence does not exclude 
Jewish readers, but it certainly tends to show that the readers were 
not wholly, or even chiefly, Jews. To this must be added the 
statement of 20 : 31, which by its use of the words “believe” and 
“have” in the present tense, denoting action in progress and 
most naturally referring to the continuance of action already in 
progress, implies that the readers are Christians, in whom the 
writer desires, not to beget faith, but to nourish and confirm a 
faith that already exists. The book seems, therefore, to have 
been intended chiefly for Gentile Christians. 

But what did it aim to accomplish for these Christians ? 
The verse just referred to contains an explicit statement of aim, 
viz., by the narration of facts respecting the life of Jesus to lead 
men (presumably already believers) to believe (7. ¢., continue to 
believe) that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, to the end 
that thus believing they may (continue to) have life in his name.” 


23 The theory already suggested respecting the method of composition of this 
book raises the question whether 20:30, 31 is from the hand of the author, being 
intended by him as the conclusion of this particular book (chaps. 18-20), or from the 
hand of the editors, and intended as the conclusion of the whole work. It is an 
objection to the former supposition that no such conclusion is attached to any other of 
the “ books,” and that in chaps. 18-20 “signs,” in the sense of the word in this gos- 
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Doubtless it would be an over-pressing of the force of the 
tenses in this sentence to insist that the book was written solely 
for the maintenance of existing faith against adversaries; but 
that this was a part of its purpose is certainly more than hinted. 
If, then, we turn back to the prologue, 1: 1-18, in which we may 
naturally expect to discover indication of the purpose of the 
book, three things attract our attention. First, the term “Word” 
is here employed in a peculiar way, not paralleled in the other 
portions of the gospel or in the first epistle of John,% and yet 
introduced as if it were familiar to those who would read the 
book. The purpose of the writer in the prologue is evidently 
not to introduce to readers hitherto unacquainted with them 
either the conception of the “Word” as the expression and 
revelation of God, or the person Jesus Christ, but rather to 
predicate the former of the latter. These facts indicate that 
the writer desires to avail himself of a conception more con- 
genial to the thought of his readers than to his own, in order to 
set forth in words familiar to his readers the doctrine he wishes 
to teach, viz., the uniqueness, finality, and all-sufficiency of the 


revelation of God made in the person of Jesus Christ. In other 
words, he translates into a current vocabulary and mode of 
thought his own thought about Jesus, in order by such transla- 
tion to render this thought more intelligible and more accept- 
able. This reminds us of the evidence afforded by the letter of 


pel, are by no means prominent; indeed, there are none in the usual sense of the 
term. It is against both this supposition and the view that the author wrote these 
words as a conclusion of the whole series of books, or (setting aside the particular 
theory here advocated) of the work as a whole, that the gospel itself does not put 
upon the signs quite the emphasis which this verse seems to give them (cf. 2 : 23-25; 
3:1-3). It is, therefore, most probable that these verses are from the editors, though 
it may well be that, except in the use of the word sign, they have correctly expressed 
the purpose which the apostle had in view in the delivery of the discourses or writing 
of the books which they have here published. 

24The use of the phrase “ Word of life” in 1 John 1:1, the “ prologue” of the 
epistle, is approximately parallel, and in view of the usage of the prologue of the 
gospel is probably to be traced to the same influence which produced this; yet it is 
only approximately parallel, involving by no means so clear a hypostatizing of the 
Word as that of John 1:1 ff. The mode of speech of the letter even is doubtless an 
acquired one, but it has apparently become a natural one for the apostle. This can 
hardly be said of the phraseology of the prologue of the gospel. 
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Paul to the Colossians, and in a less degree by Ephesians, that 
the Gentile Christianity of Asia Minor was subject in the first 
century to the influence of a certain type of philosophy which 
tended to dethrone Christ from his place of supremacy, and that 
Paul was led in opposing it strongly to affirm the priority, 
supremacy, and all-sufficiency of Jesus Christ as the revelation 
of God and the mediator between God and man (Col. 1: 15-20; 
2:8 ff.; 16 ff.). The epistle to the Colossians gives evidence, 
also, that this philosophy was affected by the same conception of 
the intrinsic evil of matter which later appeared in the Gnosticism 
of the second century—a conception which led to the predica- 
tion of numerous intermediary beings between God and the world 
in order to avoid attributing to God the evil involved in creating 
an evil world. This tendency is triply opposed in the prologue. 
The world is made the product of divine activity through the 
“Word;” the “Word” is the only mediator between God and 
the world ; the Word is himself divine. In place, therefore, of 
the long series of intermediary beings, of whom the last and 
remotest from God brings the world into being, it is the doctrine 
of the prologue that all things became through the Word, who 
was in the beginning with God and who was God. 

In the second place, we discern in the prologue, in imme- 
diate connection with the employment of the Philonean term 
“Word,” a denial of Philo’s doctrine. To Philo the Word 
was a philosophic conception rather than a reality objectively 
known, the joint product of a theory about God and the 
hard fact of the existence of the world. Whether objective 
existence was predicated of this product of reflection does 
not seem to be wholly clear; perhaps Philo himself scarcely 
knew. But at best the Philonean conception of the Word, 
instead of bringing God near and making him more real to 
men, only put him farther away; the Word himself, through 
whom alone God could be known, was only an inference, a 
product of thought. No man had ever seen him at any time, or 
ever could see him. Philosophically he might bridge the chasm 
between God and man; practically he only widened it. Over 
against this conception, the prologue of our gospel, availing itself 
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of the familiar term, but converting it to the uses of a wholly 
different doctrine, affirms that Jesus Christ, the historic person, 
is the God-revealing Word, and that all that philosophy vainly 
dreamed of as accomplished in the unknown and unknowable 
Word has, in fact, been wrought in that the eternal, self-reveal- 
ing God has incarnated himself, having become flesh. in the 
person of Jesus; and we beheld his glory, the glory of one who 
reveals God as an only-begotten son reveals his father. 
In the third place we cannot fail to see in vss. 6-9 and 15 
an intention to oppose the doctrine, evidently held by some, 
that John the Baptist is the true Messiah and revelation of God 
Of the existence of a John the Baptist sect there is a hint in 
Acts 19:3, and further evidence in the Clem. Recogn., 1, 54.75 
Thus against a tendency, essentially Gnostic in character, to 
separate God from the world by the intervention of one or more 
intermediary beings, against the Philonean notion of the “Word” 
of God as a mere philosophic conception, only rhetorically per- 
sonified and never for a moment identified with the Messiah or 
conceived of as incarnate, against the assertion that John the 


Baptist is the true Messiah, the prologue affirms the eternal 
existence of the ‘‘Word”’ as the one medium of God’s relation to 
the world, his incarnation in Jesus Christ, and his Messiahship.* 


5 Here Peter is represented as saying: ‘‘ Yea even some of the disciples of John 
. ... have separated themselves from the people, and proclaimed their own master 
as the Christ.” This bears witness to the existence of such a sect in the latter part of 
the second century. But such a sect could not have sprung into existence so long 
after the death of John. It must have its roots in a much earlier time, as Acts 19: 3, 
indeed, bears witness that it did have. See on this whole subject NEANDER, Ch. Hist, 
Vol. I, p. 376, and the commentaries of Godet and Westcott; contra Weiss. In his 
recent monogragh, Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, Baldensperger has main- 
tained that opposition to the John-cult is the central purpose of the gospel. See 
review by RHEEs in the American Journal of Theology, January, 1899. 

26 Godet (Commentary on John, Vol. I, p. 284) finds the chief polemic of the pro- 
logue in its opposition to the docetic distinction between Jesus and the Christ, 
according to which the latter descended into Jesus at his baptism, but left him and 
reascended into heaven before the passion. Harnack also (Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
u. Kirche, Vol. Il, p. 217) includes this anti-docetic polemic in the purpose of the 
prologue. That the first epistle is distinctly anti-docetic in its aim there is no 
reason to question (see especially 1 John 5:6 ff., though Godet interprets vs. 6 as 
directed against the Messiahship of the Baptist). But the traces of such polemic in 
the gospel are slight. 
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But this is not all. The prologue not only affirms certain 
propositions about Jesus which are denied by the contemporaries 
of the writer; it is in entire harmony with 20: 30, 31, in empha- 
sizing faith in Jesus Christ as the condition of true life, here 
represented also as true sonship to God (1:12, 13). 

If now we examine the body of the gospel, we find no further 
reference to the philosophical heresies controverted in the pro- 
logue, but a controlling emphasis upon the simpler and more 
positive ideas of vss. 12,13. Indeed, the gospel may almost 
be said to be summarized in the words of vss. 11-13: ‘‘ He came 
unto his own, and they that were his own received him not. But 
to as many as received him, to them gave he the right to become 
children of God, even to them that believe on his name: which 
were born not of blood, nor of the will of flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” We are told of his appearance among his 
own people, the Jews, of their rejection of him, first tentative, then 
growing more and more decisive; of his acceptance by a few 
who believed on him, and the Master’s reception of them into an 
intimate fellowship with himself and with God; and through all 
of Jesus’ constant insistence that in him is life, that it is imparted 
to those who believe in him, while they who reject remain in 
death. We cannot, indeed, overlook the fact that in the early 
part of the gospel there are repeated references to John the 
Baptist, in every one of which he is represented as bearing testi- 
mony to Jesus or refusing to make any claim for himself, declar- 
ing that Jesus must increase, but he himself decrease (1 : 19-35 ; 
3: 22-30); nor can we fail to connect these passages with the 
references to John in the prologue, or to see in both an opposi- 
tion to the John the Baptist cult. Yet these passages do scarcely 
more than bring into clearer relief the otherwise constant 
emphasis on the life-giving power of faith in Jesus Christ, the 
supreme revelation and only-begotten Son of God. 

While, therefore, we discern in the prologue evidence that it 
is rather a bridge from the gospel to the readers than a summary 
of the book from the author’s own point of view, and while, as 
we compare the prologue, the body of the book, and the state- 
ment of purpose in 20: 30, 31, we perceive that each differs some- 
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what from the other in emphasis.or minor conceptions ; while we 
may observe that the references to John are sufficiently distinct 
from the rest of the matter to constitute possibly a distinct 
stratum of the book; yet we discern also that the book reflects a 
situation which, if complex, is nevertheless self-consistent, and 
a unity of purpose that implies the dominance of one mind or 
of a group of minds holding substantially the same doctrine and 
seeking the same ends. 

If we seek a definition of that purpose, the evidence leads us 
to say that negatively the gospel was intended to oppose certain 
conceptions of God and the world, akin at least to those of 
Philo and the Gnostics— conceptions which belittled or excluded 
the work of Christ— and incidentally to controvert the doctrine 
of the Messiahship of John the Baptist ; but that this negative 
aim was itself subordinate to the positive object of so presenting 
Jesus in his deeds and words as to show the danger of unbelief 
and the blessed issue of faith, to the end that the faith of 
believers might be confirmed and they continuing in faith might 
increasingly possess life in his name. 

It is greatly to be desired that, however remote we may feel 
ourselves to be from the particular errors which this gospel origi- 
nally opposed, it may still attain in respect to us all its positive 
and dominant purpose, and that we as we study it afresh may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and believing 
may have life in his name. 


[The plan of the gospel will be discussed in the February 
issue of the BisticaL Wor bp. | 
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Exegetical Notes. 


JOHN, CHAPTER I. 


1. The Logos.—(a) Use of the term.—It occurs, without any modifier, 
only in the prologue of the fourth gospel, three times in vs. 1 and 
once in vs. 14. It occurs once in Rev. 19:13, in the phrase, “The 
Word of God,” which appears as one name of the rider on the white 
horse. This is manifestly akin to its use in the fourth gospel, for it 
designates the Son of God, and the Apocalypse, like the prologue of 
John, affirms that he was in the beginning (Rev. 1:17) and that the 
world was made by him (Rev. 3:14). There is but one other passage 
in which the term seems to be used in the Johannean sense, and that 
is 1 John 1:1. Thus the term Zogos as connected with the Son of God 
is found only in the Johannean writings, and here in but three, or at 
the most four, places. 

(6) Meaning of the term—What the author of the fourth gospel 
meant by Zogos appears, first, from the prologue. The Zogos, he says, 
became flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth (vs. 14), #. ¢., 
the Zogos became Jesus the Messiah (vs. 17). The only-begotten Son, 
to whom the Baptist bore witness and whose glory the evangelist had 
beheld (vss. 14, 15), was the Zogos in a visible and tangible form. Yet 
it does not follow that Zogos was for the evangelist an exact synonym 
of Christ. He limits its use to the period before the birth of Jesus. 
When the Zogos became flesh, he was no longer called Zogos. In other 
words, that manifestation of God which in one stage is called Zogos in 
another stage is called Christ. It is not, however, the same in both 
stages. The Word decame flesh (éyévero), that is, it became something 
which it was not before. The Zogos was not Christ, but was manifest 
in him. 

Again, it is plain that the writer of the fourth gospel thought of 
Jesus Christ as the incarnation of the Zogos, because he thought that 
Jesus Christ was the supreme revelation of God. Before Jesus came, 
that supreme revelation was the Zogos. The Zogos become flesh was 
full of grace and truth (vs. 14), as the Logos before becoming flesh was 
a life-giving light to men (vss. 4,5). The only-begotten Son, who 
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was the visible manifestation of the hitherto invisible Zogos, stood 
higher than Moses, for grace and truth in their final form came through 
him (vs. 17). He declared the Father (vs. 18). Hence it is evident 
that the author used the term Zogos to denote the personal revealer of 
God. And this meaning of the term is confirmed, in the second place, 
from the gospel as a whole. For this lays great stress on the claim 
that Jesus had a unique union with the Father, and, based upon that 
union, a unique knowledge (e. g., 10:30; 5:19, 20; 8:28, 29), corre- 
sponding to the knowledge of the pre-incarnate Zogos. The author 
represents the work of Jesus as a work of interpreting the Father (1:18), 
and, according to the words attributed to Jesus himself, his great mis- 
sion was that of teacher. He sums up his work asa manifestation of 
the zame of the Father (17:6). 

In view of these considerations there can be no doubt in regard to 
the meaning which the fourth gospel attached to Logos, or why it 
regarded the Zogos as incarnate in Jesus Christ. 

The differences between this Zogos conception and that of Philo 
are many and deep. The name is the same, but the content is wholly 
unlike. Thus the Zogos of Philo is not associated with redemption, is 
not clearly personal, and does not become incarnate. Its roots are in 
Greek philosophy, and not in the Hebrew religion.’ 

(c) Origin of the term.— Both the term and its content can be 
explained, I think, as purely Jewish products. Whether, as a matter of 
fact, the term zs to be explained in this manner is not so certain. 
Luthardt* quotes Carpzov as follows: ‘“ John would have written just 
so, even if no Plato or Philo had ever treated of the Zogos.’’ This 
seems too much to affirm. We may hold that he cou/d have written as 
he did without knowledge of Greek or Alexandrian philosophy, but we 
can scarcely affirm that he wou/d have so written. It is very natural to 
suppose that his use of the term was suggested by its current use in 
Greek philosophy. He might have coined it on the basis of such Old 
Testament passages as the account of the creation (Gen., chap. 1), the 
praise of wisdom (Prov., chap. 8), and the references to the angel of 
the Lord (e. g., Gen. 24:40), together with the rabbinic conception of 
the Memra of Jehovah,* but at the same time it is difficult to suppose 

* For a full discussion of Philo’s doctrine the reader may consult Philo Judeus, 
by JAMES DRUMMOND, 2 vols., 1888. 

2 Commentary on John, Engl. trans., Vol. I, p. 262. 

3Compare HARNACK, Dogmengeschichte, Vol. I, p. 85; O. HOLTZMANN, Das 


Johannesevangelium, p. 82; Marcus Dons, The Expositor’s Greek Testament. 
4See WEBER, Die Lehren des Talmuds, pp. 175-9. 
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that he was unacquainted with its use in the Hellenic world in which 
he lived. It seems most natural to me to hold that John’s use of the 
term was suggested by Greek philosophy, while holding at the same 
time that the content of the word is Jewish. 

(d) Relation of the term to the teaching of Jesus —The Logos doctrine 
of John, while having some root in the teaching of Jesus, is quite 
widely different from that teaching. This point, though very impor- 
tant, can be treated here only in the briefest way. 

Jesus referred on three occasions to some sort of preéxistence, and 
these passages have been held to justify John’s declaration that the Logos 
was “in the beginning.” Again, Jesus represents himself as the perfect 
manifestation of the will of the Father, the one who has life in himself, 
who has unique knowledge of the Father, who has unique authority to 
give life and to judge, the one who is the light of the world. These 
words furnish a certain basis for the statements of the prologue that 
the Zogos was with God, that there was light in him which was the life 
of men, and that he lights every man. Indirectly they also afford a 
ground for the statement that all things were made by the Logos, for if 
in the earthly life of Jesus he was the perfect medium through whom 
the thought and power of God were expressed, it might be inferred 
that the pre-incarnate Zogos had been such a medium from the begin- 
ning. But while we may thus trace a connection between the prologue 
and the teaching of Jesus in the fourth gospel, it must yet be affirmed 
that the Zogos doctrine which it contains belongs to the evangelist 
rather than to Jesus. Thus the eternal preéxistence of the personal 
Logos is a settled dogma in the prologue, but it is quite uncertain 
whether any words of Jesus assert personal preéxistence at all. Once 
more, the prologue affirms as unquestionable that all things were made 
by the Zogos, but there is only an indirect basis for this in the teaching 
of Jesus. Again, the prologue seems to affirm that the Logos was of 
the very essence of God, but the language of Jesus regarding his rela- 
tion to God is never metaphysical. Therefore we must hold that this 
dogmatic and speculative doctrine of the prologue is quite unlike those 
utterances of Jesus whose subject-matter is most nearly akin to it. 

2. Chapter 1:4.—‘‘ He came to his own things.’’ These words mark 
the Jewish people as the peculiar possession of the Zogos. Coming to 
them was, as it were, coming home. Compare 19:27, in Greek. This 
language implies that the Zogos sustained a peculiar relation to the 
- Jewish people prior to his incarnation. John doubtless inferred such 
a relation from the special revelations mentioned in the Old Testament. 
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The coming of which this verse speaks is the historical coming of 
the Zogos in Jesus Christ. This is required both by the preceding 
verse, which manifestly concludes the thought of the relation of the 
Logos to the world, and also by the following verse in which they 
who receive him are described as they who believed on his name. 
But this expression, in the fourth gospel, means believing in the 
Messianic character of Jesus, and therefore cannot refer to the pre- 
éxistent Logos. 

3. Chapter 1:14.—JIt is not the chief purpose of this verse to tell 
us shat the Logos came (we have that in vs. 11), but to say how he 
came. The invisible Word came in a visible and intelligible form, for 
he came as a brother-man. The word odpé, “ flesh,” covers the entire 
man (¢f. 11:33; 12:27; 1 John 5:6). The clause does not teach 
that the Zogos took a body (so F. C. Baur). That idea would require 
oOpa rather than cdpg, and the verb éyévero does not mean “ to assume”’ 
or “ take.” 

4. Chapter 1:18.— The reading of Westcott and Hort is povoyevys 
Geds, ‘an only-begotten God.” This has the support of the MSS. 
Aleph and B, and has against it the MS. A, most of the MSS. after 
the fourth century, from widely separated regions, and the testi- 
mony of nearly all the Fathers, both Greek and Latin, who all read 
vids, “son.”® ‘The internal evidence also is against the reading Oeds : 
(1) Jesus is three times called only-degotten Son (John 3: 16-18 ; 1 John 
4:9), but never, unless here, only-begotten God. (2) The argument of 
the context is against Oeds. It is said that no one—that is, of course, 
no man—has ever seen God. The contrast which we expect is that 
the man Jesus, in distinction from all others, has seen him (cf. 5 : 19). 
But the verse involves a flat contradiction if we read 6eds, for it begins 
with the statement that no one has ever seen God, and ends with the 
declaration that an only-begotten God, meaning Jesus Christ, has made 
him known; but men had seen Jesus Christ, and therefore, if we read 
eds, had seen God, which has just been denied. Therefore the con- 
tradiction is apparent. (3) It must also be held unfavorable to the 
reading Oeds that this verse would then teach that Christ interpreted 
the Father because he was of the same sudstance with him, while 
in the addresses of Jesus in the fourth gospel his revelation of the 
Father is conditioned upon his efhica/ likeness to God (e. g., 5: 20; 
8:29), and never upon a metaphysical relationship. 

5. Chapter 1 : 29.—“‘ Behold the lamb of God who beareth (away) 

5 See Ezra ABBOT, Critical Essays, p. 241. 
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the sin of the world.” The words 6 duvés point to some well-known 
lamb, but which? The paschal lamb is prominent in the Old Testa- 
ment, and elsewhere Jesus is regarded as the antitype of this (John 
19: 36; 1 Cor. 5:7), but the paschal lamb was not an offering for sin, 
and therefore cannot easily be thought of here. 

The lamb of the daily morning and evening worship was, in like 
manner, not a sin-offering,® and so does not afford the proper starting- 
point for an explanation of the passage under discussion. 

We, therefore, take the passage as based on Isaiah, chap. 53, which 
was early regarded as Messianic (Acts 8: 32-33; 1 Pet. 2: 21-25). In 
Isaiah the unresisting servant of Jehovah is likened to a lamb that is 
led to the slaughter, and he bears the sins of many. 

It is difficult, however, to believe that John the Baptist spoke thus 
of the death of Jesus. According to the synoptists, he thought that 
the Messiah would at once separate the wheat from the chaff and set 
up his kingdom (Matt. 3:12; Luke 3:17). Hence there was no place 
in his thought for the death of the Messiah. And how should this 
Jewish reformer, in pointing out Jesus to his disciples, speak of him 
in relation to the wor/d, rather than to the Jewish people? We know 
that the disciples of Jesus could not at all associate the thought of 
death with their Messiah. How, then, can we suppose that the Baptist, 
in whose school Jesus found his earliest followers, could have believed 
that the great work of the Messiah was to be accomplished by death ? 
The difficulty is not simply that he should have thought of the Messiah 
as a sufferer, but that he should have put the Messiah’s death in the 
forefront of his services for mankind. And, finally, how can we 
attribute to the forerunner of Jesus a thought on the relation of his 
death to the sin of the world which we do not find anywhere in the 
words of Jesus himself? We seem to be required, therefore, to 
attribute the teaching of this verse to the evangelist rather than to 


John the Baptist. 
GEorGE H. GILBERT. 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Ill. 


6See ScHULTZ, Alttestamentliche Theologie, pp. 543, 544. - 


The Council of Sebentp. 


The annual meeting of the Council of Seventy is about to be 
called for Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, January 27, 28, and 29, 1899. 
In connection with this meeting there will be conducted a Bible insti- 
tute, in which some special biblical topic will be taken up and discussed 
from many points of view. Full announcements of the institute will 
be sent to any who are desirous of attending these meetings. 

It is of interest to know that in the new historical series for Bible 
students published by Charles Scribner’s Sons the following members 
of the Council are represented: Professors Charles F. Kent, Frank 
K. Sanders, James S. Riggs, James Henry Breasted, George S. Good- 
speed, Rush Rhees. 

Professor Charles Foster Kent is also delivering the regular winter 
biblical lectures at Vassar College. 

The Council has been honored in the selection of its president, 
John Henry Barrows, as president of Oberlin College. Dr. Bar- 
rows will enter upon his duties immediately, but will be none the less 
assiduous in his work for the Council. 

The report of the Council committee for the investigation of Bible 
study in colleges which was presented at the last annual meeting has 
been finally completed, and will be published in the next annual report 
of the Commissioner of Education. It is hoped that by this means 
the report may become of practical benefit to the educational world. 

At the forthcoming meeting of the Council a report will be received 
from the committee appointed for the investigation of available material 
for Sunday-school teaching. 

It is well known, at least to the members of the Council, that the 
work of the American Institute is not self-supporting, but depends 
somewhat upon the liberality of its friends. Just now an effort is 
being made to secure contributions for the work of the current year. 
For this purpose the following significant statement has been pre- 
pared showing the work which has been accomplished during the past 
year. (1) Four thousand five hundred people of all ages studied the 
life of Christ in the Four Years’ Outline Study Course. (2) Two 
hundred people read in connection with the Bible a series of six books 
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upon the life and times of Christ. (3) Twenty-five students carried 
on regular correspondence work in the English Bible, sending weekly 
recitations to a skilled instructor. (4) Forty-four students did work 
in New Testament Greek after the same method. (5) One hundred 
other students did similar work in the Hebrew language. (6) Five 
thousand persons received instruction at twelve summer schools. 
(7) Two hundred students in sixty colleges took test examinations in 
1895-96 for prizes in Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and the English 
Bible. (8) It will be seen by the above that in round numbers ten 
thousand persons have engaged in study under the direction of the 
Institute in one year. Eight per cent. of the workers were beyond the 
school age, but under forty years. The members were distributed 
throughout every state in the union, the Canadian provinces, Mexico, 
England, France, Australia, China, and Japan. 

An interesting piece of biblical work has been accomplished in the 
University of Chicago Sunday Morning Class. During the past 
quarter a class in early Old Testament traditions has been conducted 
by President Harper, in which sixty-three students were enrolled. The 
work was conducted by means of lectures and required papers, for 
which university credit is given. In the twelve weeks of the quarter 
between seven and eight hundred papers were handed in. 
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GHork and GAorkers. 


THE present issue of the BisLicaL WoRLD devotes nearly twenty-five 
pages to the discussion of one subject, “ The Purpose and Plan of the 
Gospel of John.” This wide departure from the usual custom of the 
journal seemed to the editors to be justified by the fact that the gospel of 
John is to form the subject of the International Sunday School Lessons 
for six months. Concerning the importance of entering upon the study 
of a book with some apprehension of its original purpose and point of 
view, the editorials of the present issue have something to say. If 
the view presented in the articles referred to shall impel our readers to 
a reéxamination of the book itself, or to the study of the views 
advocated in the best commentaries, such as those of Milligan, and 
Moulton, Westcott, Godet, Hovey, e¢ a/., or in introductions such as 
those of Weiss, Salmon, Dods, and Gloag, the main object of the 
articles themselves will have been attained. 


PROFESSOR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT has lately delivered a course of five 
lectures upon the “Old Testament in the Light of Modern Research” 
before the Meadville Theological School. The syllabus of the lectures 
has been prepared and is an admirable compend of suggestions and 
material for a study of the subject. 


THE publishers announce a reduction of price for the three volumes 
of the Beitrdge zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschafet, 
edited by Delitzsch and Haupt. The original cost of 122 marks has 
been reduced to go marks, and the third volume alone can be had for 
40 marks. These three volumes contain forty-eight inscriptions, thirty 
illustrations, three charts, and one plan, thus giving the best of work- 
ing material to the student. 


THE BiBLicaL RESEARCH CLuB of Brown University has arranged 
for the following subjects and speakers for the year 1899: 
January 10, “John the Baptist,” Professor Rush Rhees, Newton 
Theological Seminary. 
February 14, “The Different Point of View,” Rev. William N. 
McVickar, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Rhode Island. 
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March 14, “The Influence of Judaism on Early Christianity,” 
papers by members of the club. 

April 11, “Jewish Historical Literature,” Professor George F. 
Moore, D.D., Andover Theological Seminary. 

May 9, “Preliminary Data for a Biblical Study of the Second Com- 
ing of Our Lord,” President Charles C. Hall, D.D., Union The- 
ological Seminary. 


THE first edition of the English Bible printed in America was 
published by Robert Aitken in Philadelphia in 1782. The paper on 
which it was printed was manufactured in Pennsylvania. The publi- 
cation was under the sanction of Congress, as appears in the following 
resolution, dated September 10, 1782, and contained in the preface of 
the book: “Resolved, That the United States in Congress assembled 
highly approve the pious and laudable undertaking of Mr. Aitken, as 
subservient to the interest of religion, as well as an instance of the 
progress of arts in this country, and being satisfied from the above 
report of his care and accuracy in the execution of the work they 
recommend this edition of the bible to the inhabitants of the United 
States, and hereby authorize him to publish this recommendation in 
the manner he shall think proper.” The copies of this Aitken Bible, 
as it is now called, are rare. One is in the possession of Mr. C. F. 
Gunther, of Chicago. Another belongs to Senator Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, a copy once owned by Roger Sherman and bearing his 
autograph of the year 1783. A third copy was recently sold in 
Philadelphia for $215. In the year 1891 a copy in two volumes, now 
in the Congressional Library at Washington, brought $650. 


STILL a third series upon the New Testament is announced, this 
one of four volumes, edited by Rev. Orello Cone, D.D., and pub- 
lished by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. The 
title of the series is /nternational Handbooks to the New Testament. 
The work has been in preparation for some years, and one of the 
volumes—the second—will be issued soon. This series is a commentary 
upon the whole New Testament. The division of the books, and the 
authors of the several volumes, are as follows: (1) Zhe Synoptic 
Gospels, with a chapter on the “ Text-Criticism of the New Testament,” 
by George L. Cary; (2) Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Philippians, 
Galatians, and 1 and 2 Thessalonians, by James Drummond; (3) 
Hebrews, Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, 
1 and 2 Peter, James and Jude, with a sketch of the “ History of the 
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Canon of the New Testament,” by Orello Cone; (4) Zhe Fourth 
Gospel, Acts, the Johannine Epistles and Revelation, by Henry P. 
Forbes. The series promises to represent the more liberal, some 
would say radical, school of biblical criticism. Commentaries from 
this point of view have not been written in America up to this time, 
nor in England. The International Handbooks to the New Testa- 
ment therefore have a clear field, and undoubtedly also a mission. It 
is by the labors and demands of the liberal school that the conserva- 
tive school corrects its past errors, and gets larger and better visions 
of religious and historical truth. 


A NEW work of much importance upon the Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament is now projected. It is edited 
by Professor E. Kautzsch, of Halle, and published by Mohr, Freiburg 
i. B. The work will be issued in parts, the subscription price for the 
whole being M.15. Each book of the Apocrypha and Pseudepi- 
grapha will be given in translation (German), accompanied by an 
introduction, and with brief footnotes of a textual and _ historical 
character. The editors of the several books are as follows: Zhe Book 
of Enoch and the Martyrdom of Isaiah, by Dr. George Beer, of Halle; 
The Proemium and Books 3-5 of the Sibylline Oracles, by Professor 
Blass, of Halle; Zhe Ascension of Moses, by Dr. Carl Clemen, of Halle ; 
The So-Called Fourth Book of Maccabees, by Professor A. Deissmann, 
of Heidelberg ; Zhe Life of Adam and Eve (The Apocalypse of Moses), 
by C. Fuchs, of Strassburg ; Zhe Apocalypse of Ezra, by Professor H. 
Gunkel, of Berlin; Zhe Third Book of Ezra, by Professor H. Guthe, 
of Leipzig; Zhe Second Book of Maccabees, by Professor A. Kamp- 
hausen, of Bonn; Zhe First and Third Book of Maccabees, The Testa- 
ment of Naphthali, by Professor E. Kautzsch, of Halle; Zhe Psalms of 
Solomon, by Professor R. Kittel, of Breslau; Zhe Book of Jubilees, by 
Dr. E. Littmann, of Oldenburg; Zhe Books of Tobit and Judith, by 
Professor M. Lohr, of Breslau; Zhe Book of Baruch, with the Epistle 
of Jeremiah and the Additions of Daniel, by Professor W. Rothstein, of 
Halle; Zhe Prayer of Manasses, the Additions to Esther, the Wisdom 
of Sirach, and the Apocalypse of Baruch, by Professor V. Ryssel, of 
Ziirich; Zhe Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, by F. Schnapp, of 
Dortmund; Zhe Wisdom of Solomon, by Professor K. Siegfried, of 
Jena; Zhe Epistle of Aristeas, by Dr. P. Wendland, of Charlottenburg. 
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Messages of the Earlier Prophets, Arranged in the Order of Time, 
and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. By FRANK KNIGHT 
SanDERS, Ph.D., Yale University, and CHARLES FosTER 
Kent, Ph.D., Brown University. Philadelphia: John D. 
Wattles & Co., 1898. Pp. xv + 304. $1. 

Those who have found the prophetic books obscure will welcome 
this modest attempt to render their meaning clear and intelligible. 
The most important thing to be done for the prophetic utterances as 
found in the Old Testament is, first of all, to arrange them in chrono- 
logical order. This itself is acommentary of the highest value; but in 
addition to this the authors of this volume have furnished an excellent 
analysis, and, best of all, they have had the courage to prepare a free 
paraphrase of the prophetic utterances. It is a fact that a paraphrase 
of the English translation is just as necessary for an understanding of 
it as the translation of the Hebrew text into English. ‘Two processes 
are required, the translation and the paraphrase; and to stop with the 
translation is leaving half the work, so far as it relates to the reader, 
undone. There has been no attempt to take up critical questions, 
although it is evident that the results of criticism lie at the basis of the 
work. The paraphrase, like all paraphrases, is understood to represent 
the interpretation which the writers themselves adopt of the passage in 
question. It would not be difficult to find passages in reference to 
which one would wish to differ, as, for example, the representation that 
Amos 3: 3-8 is the prophet’s vindication of his right to prophesy, a 
view which, though held through all the centuries, would now seem to 
be a mistaken one; the position assigned the first chapter of Isaiah 
(p. 103); the interpretation of the title Prince of Peace (p. 106); the 
insufficient emphasis put upon the coming of the Scythians in connec- 
tion with the message of Zephaniah ; the view taken of the ceremonial 
offering in Amos 5:21—27. Perhaps the most unsatisfactory feature of 
the book is the confusion which is introduced in certain cases between 
the historical statements of the authors and the description of the 
background which they place in the mouth of the prophet, when they 
represent him speaking in the first person. It is, of course, a very bold 
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thing to represent Hosea in chaps. 1-3 as reciting his family experi- 
ences to his neighbors, e. g., “‘ You are all familiar, fellow-Israelites, 
with my sad personal experience. You all know, etc., etc.;”’ but this 
boldness secures a vividness of expression without which many will 
utterly fail to grasp the meaning of the passage. The only question is 
whether in such passages as Hos. 2: 2-5 (p. 53) the expansion does 
not prove to be weak in comparison with the original. 

A paraphrase prepared to be spoken is perhaps very different from 
one prepared to be printed. The material of this book evidently was 
prepared originally to be spoken, and one can see on every page how 
the emphasis which would be indicated in the voice of the speaker 
would add a world of meaning to that which, perhaps, the reader would 
regard insipid. We congratulate the authors on this most successful 
attempt to give assistance in the better understanding of a most 
important portion of the biblical literature, and we shall await with 


great interest the appearance of the second volume. 
W. R. H. 


Primer of the Bible. By W. H. Bennett, M.A., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Languages and Literature, Hackney College, London. 
London: Methuen &Co.; New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1898. Pp. 236. 2s. 6d. 


This is an effort within the space of 230 pages to present a con- 
densed and connected view of the more recent results of biblical study, 
as these results affect the date and order of the biblical books. It is 
without question the most definite and satisfactory presentation of this 
subject in brief form which has yet been made. The position of the 
author is that of the most modern school of biblical criticism. He 
makes no attempt to compare the views of other schools. The book 
makes no claim to originality, its aim being to present to the ordinary 
reader the history of the Bible, namely, “the composition of the books 
and their relations to one another and to the history of Israel, of Juda- 
ism, and the church, and the process by which they were chosen, col- 
lected, and set apart as sacred Scriptures.” The ancient codes, namely 
the book of the Covenant, Ex. 20: 24—23: 19, the decalogue, Ex. 20: 
1-17, and the smaller book of the Covenant, Ex. 34 : 10-28, the author 
regards as Mosaic, in the sense that they are probably connected with 
Moses by a continuous tradition, and embody material and express 
principles derived from his teaching. He makes an interesting point 
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in reference to the narratives of J and E. Their influence is pre- 
prophetic, and they are only prophetic in that they represent the higher 
elements of the primitive religion which served as the basis of the 
prophetic teaching, and in that they represent the earliest stage of the 
great ethical and spiritual movement of which the prophets were the 
chief exponents. 

Without taking up in detail the writer’s treatment of the New 
Testament, his view of the Apocalypse may be indicated. ‘Two modes, 
in his opinion, exist for the interpretation of the book. These are, 
that the method of the writer, like that of the author of the book of 
Daniel, was to give a symbolic account of previous history up to his 
own time, and then to predict a series of divine judgments as the 
immediate sequel to events of recent occurrence. The other is that 
the book is largely a reproduction of the ancient apocalypses, especially 
those of Ezekiel, Zachariah, and Daniel. The writer suggests two 
principles which should affect our views of all critical controversies : 
(1) neither the Fathers nor the reformers hesitated to speak of a work 
as John’s or Paul’s, if they felt that it had some connection with the 
apostle or that it was fairly representative of his teaching ; and (2) the 
biblical teachers and their times were exceptional and inspired beyond 
other ages and persons, and sometimes critical difficulties are exagger- 
ated by applying standards of feebler and darker days to an epoch of 
exalted spiritual power. The earnest reader will find much that is 
helpful in this volume. W. R. H. 


The Holy Bible Containing the Old and New Testament, translated 
out of the original tongues, being the Revised Version set 
forth A. D. 1881-1885, with the readings and renderings 
preferred by the American Revision Companies incorporated 
in the text, and with copyright marginal references. Printed 
for the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Oxford 
University Press; American Branch, 91-93 Fifth avenue. 
Cambridge University Press; James Pott & Co., Agents, 
119-121 W. Twenty-third street, New York, 1898. 


The appearance of this new edition of the Revised Version is a 
source of satisfaction, especially in two particulars. First, it embraces 
in the text the readings of the American revisers, which, one cannot help 
feeling, in general are superior to those which they replace, and, second, 
it contains in its margin references to other passages. These refer- 
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- ences are of five sorts: (1) quotations, or exact verbal parallels; (2) 
passages referred to for similarity of idea or of expression; (3) pas- 
sages referred to by way of explanation or illustration ; (4) historical 
and geographical references—names of persons, places, etc., which 
recur ; (5) passages referred to as illustrating differences of rendering. 
between the Authorized and Revised Versions. They are new and 
evidently especially provided for the present edition. As far as exam- 
ined, they seem to indicate more intelligence than is to be seen in the 
references of the Authorized Version, and are a testimony to the 
scholarship and the judgment of Dr. Scrivener and Dr. Moulton. 

So far as the typographical work is concerned, it may be said that 
the present edition is a decided advance in distinctness. In size it is 
8 X 53% inches, and contains twelve maps which are well indexed. 
We notice that the map of the missionary journeys of Paul represents 
the apostle as having visited the cities of north Galatia. 

We do not understand that the present edition represents the recent 
work of the American Revision Committee, but rather has been pub- 
lished in anticipation of—we are almost forced to say forestalling — 
that edition. There doubtless will be room for both. At all events 
we shall look with increased interest for the true American translation, 
to which Dr. Howard Osgood, of Rochester Theological Seminary, and 
Dr. J. H. Thayer, of Harvard Divinity School, have, with other schol- 
ars, devoted so many years of self-sacrificing effort. 

S. M. 


Studies in Comparative Religion. (Books for Bible Students.) 
By ALFRED S. GEDEN, M.A. London: Charles H. Kelly, 
1898. Pp. 312. 2s. 6d. 


This book consists of the substance of lectures delivered during 
successive years at the Wesleyan College, Richmond, England, where 
Mr. Geden is tutor in Hebrew and biblical literature. After a chap- 
ter on origins, it discusses the religions of Egypt, Babylonia, and 
Assyria, the Zoroastrian system, and Muhammadanism. No claim of 
original investigation is made; yet the author has selected good 
authorities for the most part, and his statements can generally be 
trusted. It cannot, however, be said that he is quite up to date in his 
treatment of Egyptian and Babylonian religion. In the one he seems 
to rely chiefly upon Renouf, “than whom,” he says, “there is no 
greater authority ;” and in the latter, upon Sayce, who sometimes leads 
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him astray. He is betrayed by such little slips as the antiquated spell- 
ing ‘“Chammuragas” for “Hammurabi,” and by his calling Osiris 
“originally a solar divinity.” It may be added that, contrary to the 
statement made on p. 75, Professor Delitzsch appears now to have 
given up his former position on the Sumerian question. The author’s 
picture of future life among the Babylonians, while reproducing Pro- 
fessor Sayce’s view, is altogether too bright. Apart from details such 
as these, the book is built on good principles, two of which are espe- 
cially emphasized in the preface, viz., (1) that in the study of compara- 
tive religion more emphasis should be laid upon organized religion 
and less upon the decadent or primitive cults of savages, and (2) that 
special consideration should be given to the influence of external cir- 
cumstances upon the development of religion. By far the best part of 
the book is the thorough and full treatment given to Muhammadan- 
ism, in which not only the early history is narrated, but also the doc- 
trinal development is traced. The choice of these special religions for 
treatment in this volume seems to us rather curious, and based upon 
no intelligible principle, especially as the author promises, later, 
another volume on the religions of India and the East, to be called 
“Studies in Eastern Religions.” G. S. G. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books. A Supplement to Who Wrote the 
Bible? By WasSHINGTON GLADDEN. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897. Pp. 267, 12mo. $1.25. 


This book is divided into eight chapters. An introductory chap- 
ter of especial value discusses the question, What shall pastors tell their 
people about the Bible? In answering this question, Dr. Gladden 
shows the absurdity of the dogma of biblical infallibility and claims 
that the composite character of some Bible books, the elements of 
religious fiction in others, and the progressive nature of revelation 
should be told the people, kindly yet boldly. The other chapters are 
popular studies of the following Old Testament books: Judges, 
Esther, Job, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Daniel, and Jonah. 

Dr. Gladden admits that the science of biblical criticism has made 
wild guesses and put forth far-fetched conclusions—what science has 
not ?—yet he believes that the science is doing a legitimate work and, 
in general, on sound principles; and also that its well-assured results 
ought to be made known to the people. Accordingly, in these studies 
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he attempts to make accessible to the average reader the verdict of 
scholarly investigation, as he accepts it, touching the seven books 
mentioned. The composite and sketchy character of Judges, the 
uncertainty as to the historical value of Esther and the unsound ethical 
. teaching of the book, the dramatical element in Job and Canticles, the 
Haggadic features—that is to say, the elements of religious fiction — 
of Daniel and Jonah, and the pseudepigraphical and pessimistic nature 
of Ecclesiastes are clearly recognized and frankly stated. 

The book errs in not indicating more distinctly than it does the 
tentative character of the studies. For example, we have not yet been 
able to ‘see that those who regard Canticles as a drama have fully 
made out their case. The author does not seem familiar with the 
position of Karl Budde respecting this book. 

The task, however, to which Dr. Gladden set himself was far from 
easy, and on the whole has been ably accomplished. 


H. R. Hatcn. 
WOLFVILLE, N. S. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE article upon “Totemism” by Mr. J. G. Frazer has been 
done the honor of being translated into French by A. Dirr and A. Van 
Gennep. 


THE inaugural address of Rev. David S. Schaff, D.D., professor 
in Lane Theological Seminary, upon Progress and Personality in Church 
History, has just appeared. 


In the “ Bible Class Primers” a volume is added by Rev. Ronald G. 
MacIntyre upon Ziijah and Elisha. (New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; $0.20, mez.) 


THE United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, O., has issued a 
little pamphlet by W. R. Funk, D.D., composed of a series of quota- 
tions intended to brighten the lives of those who sorrow. The title is 
The Valley of Affliction Brightened. ($0.15.) 


Tue American Baptist Publication Society publishes in pamphlet 
form Mystery in Religion, an address delivered by Professor W. N. 
Clarke at the opening of the Theological Department of Colgate 
University, which is to be recommended as very helpful to all persons 
interested in this profound theme. ($0.10.) 
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THE inaugural address of William Owen Carver, assistant profes- 
sor of New Testament interpretation and homiletics in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, upon Missions and the Kingdom of 
Heaven, has been received. It contains a thoughtful presentation of 
the kingdom of God in its social aspect, and especially in its relation 
to foreign missions. 


THE latest addition to the “ Handbooks for Bible Classes” is Zhe 
Principles of Protestantism, by Rev. J. P. Lilley. This volume is 
not a history of the Protestant movement, but it is rather an exhibition 
of the great theological principles which characterized that movement. 
The book is based upon the decrees and canons of the various coun- 
cils, as well as the confessions of the Reformed churches and the writ- 
ings of Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and other theologians. It is a book 
for study, and seems to be admirably well made. There can be no 
doubt that there is need for a reasonably brief handbook of this sort 
which shall set forth the historic principles of the early Protestant 
movement. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons have published Zhe Prayer Book and the 
Christian Life, by Dr. Charles C. Tiffany, archdeacon of New York 
($1.25), the contents of which constitute the substance of the Bohlen 
Lectures of 1898. It contains a great number of valuable suggestions, 
especially for Episcopalian clergymen, but at the same time helpful for 
all Christians. Especially to be noticed is the chapter on “Common 
Prayer Indicative of Social Christian Life,” in which the author calls 
attention to the fact that common worship points directly to the ideal 
Christian life as one in service, and not broken into little classes of 
people. In the present revival of an ecclesiastical spirit, sometimes 
more and sometimes less intelligent, this little volume is likely to be 
of service. 


Dr. GOLDWIN SMITH has issued a new edition of his Guesses at the 
Riddle of Existence (Macmillan Co.), in which he replies to some of the 
criticisms passed upon the volume. There is considerable force in his 
criticism of the so-called “liberal orthodoxy” which is represented by 
such men as Canon Farrar in his volume upon the Bible, /ts Meaning 
and Supremacy. The new chapter indicates, perhaps, more clearly than 
the more finished original chapters the strenuously reverent, even 
though polemical, spirit of the author. His last sentence is worth 
repeating: ‘Of this our nature assures us, if it can assure us of any- 
thing, that we are faithful servants of God, if there is a God, and must 
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be safe, so long as we steadfastly adhere to the truth.” The omission 
of the second conditioning clause would make a good basis upon 
which science and religion could unite. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, New York, publishes a new handbook of 
Bible study, Questions and Answers about the Bible, by Rev. A. W. 
Hitchcock ($0.50). The volume is uniform with the two by Professor 
Adeney, and is written in apparently much the same spirit. It takes 
up in short paragraphs answers to such questions as, ‘‘ What is the 
Bible?” “ Who wrote the Bible?” “ How shall we study the Bible?” 
“What is meant by biblical criticism?” ‘‘ Have we history in the 
Bible?” The author recommends the need of revision of opinion as 
regards the Bible, and at the same time believes profoundly in its 
supremacy. Altogether it is an admirable handbook for the persons 
for whom it is intended. It would be far better for a text-book in the 
older classes in a Sunday school than much Sunday-school literature. 
An additional merit of the book is its bibliographies, which are 
appended to its chapters. 


Tue F. H. Revell Co. has published a couple of gift books some- 
what elaborately bound and printed: Zhe Master's Blesseds, by 
J. R. Miller, D.D. ($1), and Friendship, by High Black ($1.25). The 
binding of the latter is especially beautiful, while the decorative border 
of the former is the less obtrusive. For ourselves we think that in 
both cases the admirably printed page would have been more beauti- 
ful without the border. The books of Dr. Miller are too well known 
to need recommendation, but we especially desire to recommend 
the volume by Mr. Black, who, Dr. W. R. Nicoll declares, is the most 
popular preacher in Scotland. The book is not marked by any of the 
gush which too often attaches itself to writings of this character, and 
is likely to prove a permanent addition to the literature of its class. 
Its chapters upon “The Limits of Friendship” and the “ Higher 
Friendship,” carrying the relationship out to religion, are especially 
suggestive. 


The Manifestation of Ages according to Biblical Records, Jubilees, 
Eras, Millennials, Periods, Years, and the Calendar of Antiquities —such 
is the title of a volume by J. M. Kluh (Chicago: Published by the 
author) which shows a great amount of labor directed, so far as our 
own opinion goes, toward a mistaken goal. It consists of a table of 
the chief events of the world’s history. According to it exactly 5072 
years elapsed between the creation of Adam and the destruction of 
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Jerusalem by Titus. The volume contains also some material as 
regards the calendars of antiquity. The author holds that he has 
“cleared up” the abstruse points of biblical history, and unraveled the 
mystery of the primitive calendar by the use of the book of Enoch. 
By the means which he sets forth any date of biblical history can be 
ascertained to the month, week, and day of the modern calendar. We 
are interested in learning that Adam and Eve were expelled from the 
garden of Eden about March 23, 4997 B.C., and that Noah’s unfor- 
tunate experience occurred in B. C. 3095, and was due to wine which 
he had kept in a vessel for several months. 


THE recent translation into English, from the twenty-sixth Ger- 
man edition, of the Gesenius-Kautzsch Hebrew Grammar (imported by 
the Macmillan Co., New York) recalls the history of this standard 
Hebrew text-book. The first edition of the Grammar was published 
in 1813. Between that year and his death, in 1842, Dr. Gesenius pub- 
lished thirteen new editions of the work, with continual improvements. 
Then the Grammar was revised by Rédiger, and seven more editions 
appeared between 1845 and 1872. After Rédiger’s death the work 
passed into the keeping of Professor Kautzsch, who in 1878 issued 
the twenty-second edition, and the last German edition, the twenty- 
sixth, was published in 1896. An English translation of one of the 
earliest editions was published by Professor Moses Stuart, of Andover, 
in 1821; and this passed through several revisions, along with the 
German editions, the last one being by Professor E. C. Mitchell in 
1880. The new English edition is not another revision, but an entirely 
new translation by English scholars, Messrs. G. W. Collins and A. 
E. Cowley, who give not only the work as it appears in the latest Ger- 
man form, but with material additions and improvements, so that it 
becomes the incomparable standard for English students of Hebrew 
grammar. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE B. STEVENS has issued Zhe Epistles of Paul in 
Modern English, a paraphrase (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons ; 
Pp. 331; $1.25). The readers of the BisLicaL WorLD are already 
acquainted with his paraphrase of Romans, and will welcome the new 
form of the other letters. A paraphrase can do for the reader what 
otherwise is possible only with prolonged study, for it is really a com- 
mentary in itself. The paraphrase of Professor Stevens does not 
attempt to express exactly the details of a translation, and, while there 
may be a question as to the wisdom of this method, as a whole it 
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leaves little to be desired. Occasionally the English is somewhat 
harsh, and the “salutations” on the various letters seem specially awk- 
ward. Why might not there have been a paraphrase of epistolary 
form? The paraphrase of Galatians, while expressing the thought of 
the apostle, has lost, perhaps unavoidably, the fire of the original. And 
in Galatians 1:18, 19, why was it necessary to omit the reference to 
James, and in 20 to Cilicia? But these are but minor matters, and 
Professor Stevens is to be congratulated on having so successfully 
expressed his interpretation of the second chapter of that epistle. No 
person who will read this volume in connection with the New Testa- 
ment can fail to get a new idea of the thought and the logical signifi- 
cance of writings which too often contain little appreciable teaching 
for the reader. 


Tue American Baptist Publication Society has issued Zhe Making 
of a Sermon, by Professor T. Howard Pattison, of Rochester Theologi- 
cal Seminary ($1.50). The book is intended primarily for the student 
in his class-room, but it is bound to have a value for the clergyman as 
well. It is written without any great reference to the homiletic litera- 
ture, but with numerous references to sermons illustrative. Its treat- 
ment is somewhat formal in analysis, but for that reason all the more 
pedagogically valuable. The style is bright, and, as we should expect, 
full of interest. We sympathize most with his words upon making a 
text upon which to indicate a sermon. ‘ However readily a sermon 
may need hanging, it deserves to go to its own place in some less 
honorable way.” It would have been desirable if more attention had 
been paid to the topic of preaching out from a thought set forth in 
the Scripture. In this we fear the volume, however, has sinned with 
other similar works, in dealing with the method of constructing a ser- 
mon rather than with the derivation of the theme. At the same time 
we would commend what the author does say in chaps. 4 and 5 on the 
“Treatment of the Text.” We do not, however, quite agree with the 
interpretation of the author, when he finds in Luke 9: 23 the three 
points of ‘self-denial, self-sacrifice, and self-obliteration.” If by 
self-obliteration anything is meant such as the word itself implies, the 
context should have made such interpretation impossible, however 
attractive the alliteration may be. We are also somewhat distressed at 
learning that a preacher’s lips “should never be concealed by a mus- 
tache.” Altogether, however, the volume is one that can be read with 
great benefit by clergymen. 
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Questions and Answers. 


Was Abraham's call due to character or to his lineal descent from 
Shem, the child of promise in Noah’s family ? 
It was undoubtedly due to his character. 


Where was the city of Karkar ? 
Karkar is supposed to have been somewhere between Damascus 
and the Euphrates. It has never been discovered. 


In what respect is the Bible authority on scientific questions ? 

The Bible does not undertake to teach science, and cannot be 
quoted as authority in scientific matters. At the same time, one of the 
most remarkable characteristics of the Bible is the absence of the absurd 
stories and statements concerning nature which characterize very many 
other ancient religious books. 


What version of the Bible should one use? 

It depends upon what it is used for. If one wishes to read the 
Bible for pure literary beauty, he will use the Authorized Version. If 
he wishes to get at a more exact translation of the original Scriptures, 
he will use the Revised Version, preferably the one containing the read- 
ings of the American revisers. No person who really wishes to under- 
stand the Bible should limit his reading to the Authorized Version. 


Does the righteousness of the Old Testament, as taught by tne law 
and the prophets, differ from that of the New Testament in character or 
in extent ? 

In both testaments the idea of righteousness is that of conformity 
to divine purpose and character. The ethical ideals of Jesus are those 
of the prophets and the law. The great purpose of Christ was not to 
reveal new ideals, but to set forth the way by which a man might hope 
to obtain righteousness. It is at this point that the greatest difference 
between the Old Testament and the New Testament lies. The Jew 
and the Judaistic Christian hoped to obtain righteousness by minute 
observance of the law. Paul, following Christ, taught that righteous- 
ness was gained only through union of the believer with God through 
faith. Such faith is made possible by the life and work of Christ. 
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